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SHOP TALK 


by Aron M. Mathieu 


BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS 


by Leon Byrne 


MASTER PLAN FOR SELLING 
ARTICLES 


by Robert Hyatt 


NEW YORK & BOSTON MARKETS 


by Harriet Bradfield & Staff 


MAKING YOUR CONFESSIONS 
SELL 


by Esther Schwartz 


WRITER'S MARKET PRIZE CONTESTS 
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My Specialty is Your First Sale 


F you've studied this exasperating, fascinating art of 
fiction, tried out your work on editors and failed, 
or have written your best but think it isn’t yet good 
enough, and feel the time has come to put some 


ng over or know the reason why—I am your 





man. If you want to do the best that is in you and 
want the truth, advice that sounds right and is right, I am for you 
This one thing I do, and do better than anyone else: help an 
ambitious man, or woman, to write and sell that first story o1 
article. Listen to this: 


{In the past few weeks a young man who took my advice has 
appeared in Collier’s and has three other big jobs accepted, a young 
woman who writes that my training is “peerless” has just sold t 
Cosmopolitan, a young man, now working with me, has sold his 
first to Esquire, another, ditto, has placed his first novel with 
Harper’s, a young woman, now in my University Workshop group 
of professionals, has just won a $500.00 prize in Scribner’s Life 
In The U. S. Contest with a true experience I asked her to write 
just to convince her how effective she could be when she wrot 
what she understood—and there are others, many others. First 
pulp sales, too, by those who insist they must sell something at 
once. These people had first sales problems. They consulted, trusted, 
someone who understood them. How about you? 


{Such help requires editorial experience, a complete mastery of 
the kind of technique that liberates and doesn’t handicap or puzzle, 
an understanding of manuscript selling and enthusiasm for the job 
It demands, above all, someone who trains beginners to become 
professionals, who specializes in those first acceptances. No one 
else in the country today does just this and gives all he has to it 
and keeps it up—successfully. I’m for -your appearance in the 
Table of Contents—soon! Think this over. 


{Send me the manuscript that comes back or that bothers you 
Fees: $3.00 for an Agency Report, $5.00 for a Collaborative 
Criticism. Ask questions. Or send for my pamphlet, “How I 
Work With Writers’, which, without ballyhoo, tells you what 


you want to know. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Literary advisor to hundreds of writers now appearing in the whole range 
of our magazines. Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Scribner’s, Saturday Review of Literature, etc. Two years Fiction Editor 
of Collier’s Weekly. Instructor of fiction writing at New York University. 
Author of the standard work, “Narrative Technique”, and “Writing As 
A Career” (to be published April 7), both Harcourt, Brace & Co. books. 


342 MADISON AVENUE - . NEW YORK CITY 
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APRIL, 


The Forum 


I want to register a protest, and since indigna- 
tion is ridiculous, I will try not to let my indig- 
nation run away with me. 

The immediate bone of contention is the article 
in the last Dicest called “Selling the Same Old 
Plot Over and Over.” The general skeleton to 
which this bone belongs is your repeated policy of 
encouraging such articles. The writer tells how 
to use the same plot seven times, and then hits 
on a way to sell it the eighth—namely, by writ- 
ing an article about it for you. Of course, we 
all know that there are a limited number of plots 
in the world, but you should be very careful 
about putting this advice before the eyes of 
amateurs. There are too many sentences in that 
article which are insidious. 

We recently had a flagrant example of the per- 
nicious effect of a similar article you published 
last summer. One of our trusted contributors, who 
had been writing for us more than two years, re- 
vamped a plot which she had sold to a first person 
magazine and sold it to us. She was not entirely 
innocent because no one should have interpreted 
the article in question as meaning that the story 
should be rewritten practically word for word with 
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a change from the first person to the third and 
a few minor changes in the properties—using 
skates instead of tennis rackets, for instance, be- 
cause ours was a winter story. But she did try 
to justify herself by quoting your article. 

It is very difficult to make some of the state- 
ments that you allow these writers to make with- 
out being ambiguous, and a sentence such as “bor- 
row somebody else’s plot and shoot a light from 
a new angle” sounds dangerously like advice to 
commit plagliarism. Amateurs should be trained 
to use their imagination, not to atrophy it. What 
did God give ’em imagination for? 

With kindest personal regards, even if we do not 
see eye to eye about everything. 


Amita Farrcrieve, Editor, 


ALL STORY. 





Sir: 
Miss Fairgrieve showed me her letter. She has 
scored a bull’s eye. 


Professional writers need no instruction in the 
technique of re-adaptation ; most of them are well 
aware of the possibilities of variation upon a 
theme. Beginning writers should not be exposed 
to the unhappy alchemy of hackdom. 

There is no short-cut to success in this fiction 
business. When a writer consciously begins to re- 
peat himself he is close to the end of his rope. 
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@5- Now, plain, only $2.75 
5 With thumb index $3.25 








TILL the only large-type Thesaurus. 

...As originally arranged and edited 
by C. O. Sylvester Mawson, Litt. D., Ph. 
D....Has more material, foreign words 
and phrases than any other. We added 
56 brand new pages of basic synonyms— 
thousands of synonyms for common 
words now in a convenient supplement 
where they can be located in a jiffy—and 
a handsome, durable buckram binding... . 
We’ve made more useful than ever “the 
indispensable desk book for everyone 
who writes.” 857 pages. 





The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12 
00 the year. Vol. 18. No 








th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
. 5, Entered as second class matter, April 21, Ofiice, 


Ego—good old Frank X. Ego—is the most prized 
Ask your bookseller for 


FRE the eight-page booklet 


which tells how to use Roget’s The- 
saurus, and which contains the helpful 
comments of Hendrik van Loon, Bernard 
DeVoto and other famous authors. Or 
write direct to THE THOMAS Y. 
CROWELL CO., Dept. WD, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Roget’s 


Thesaurus 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES 
Improved Edition 





Monthly. 
1921, at the Post cinchly. 

























WRrITER’s DIGEST 


Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“IT have sold, up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,’ writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. 
course. Her skilful handling of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was sold 
less than four months after she en- 
rolled with N. I. A. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, these so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing—know where 
you stand 


et a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? e Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘“‘cover’’ them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “‘professional touch’’ editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today ... 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Why not 





tag Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


_Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call one) 





possession of the story-teller. The chief food of 
that ego is the belief that you are creating a set 
of characters and a series of incidents uniquely 
your own. Take away that sustenance, and writ- 
ing becomes a dreary form of mathematics. 

No, sir, there is no handy Steinach treatment 
for the imagination. And none is needed. If a 
writer is worth a damn his brain will naturally 
evolve ten plot ideas to every one that his fingers 
tap into actuality. The writing world is full 
enough, God knows, of sterile pluggers who can 
only recapitulate their own slim talents upon the 
borrowed skeletons of their betters. Don’t encour- 
age more of them! 

Joun F. Byrne, 
The Frank A. Munsey Company. 





Samuel Taylor’s advice in February issue of 
Writer’s Dicsst, like most good advice, was ex- 
cellent for those who knew how to use it, and 
dynamite for those who misinterpreted it. The 
Dicest is glad to publish the above two letters 
from successful Munsey editors Byrnes and Fair- 
grieve pointing out the thin ice on which able 
author Taylor’s advice skated. No grain of salt 
did Dicest readers need in taking this advice ; but 
rather good common sense which we believe our 
readers have.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Why not prepare people for the violent shocks 
to which you subject them? Garb your glorious 
letters in flaming envelopes of rainbow hues—ac- 
company them with celestial melodies—have the 
band to beat huzzah! 

In other words—thanks. Your check for $25, 
covering my prize in your Novel Outline Contest, 
had practically the same effect as a major opera- 
tion on my nervous system. And after the first 
violent symptoms wear off, I believe it'll give 
me more energy than spring sulphur and molasses. 
When I do get it finished, the BOOK, I mean, 
you'll have an autographed copy forced on you. 

I’ve got lots of valuable pointers from your 
articles and knocked off several little checks from 
your market tips, though I haven’t hit the big 
time yet. I will! (Darn that ego.) 

I’m another Kitchen Sink Scribe. 
and all my own work to do. 

ROBERTA CHILDERS, 
Goldfield, Nev. 


Three kids 





Sr: 

Modern Mechanix is the market for what it 
calls news shorts. These are single photographs 
of new inventions, household gadgets, unusual ma- 
chines, automobile and airplane scenes, labor- 
saving devices, unusual hobbies, etc. The accom- 
panying text should not exceed one hundred 
words. The rate of payment for these pictures is 
$5.00. 

Rosert HERTzBERG, Editor, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PLL PUBLISH YOUR SUCCESS STORY! 








BEN PETER FREEMAN, con- 
tributor to big slick magazines 
and top ranking sport pulp fic- 
tioneer, writes: “‘Thanks for the 
check. You've convinced me 
that if any writer, professional 
or beginner, works -with you, 
he'll make more sales, for better 
rates, than he can obtain in any 





JEROME V. O'GRADY has just 
received my check for $75 for 
his first sale—a sport story. He 
says: “‘Nice going! Credit your- 
self with a big asset on that 
play. You know your stuff.” 





Cette? Be te 





RICHARD SPRANG, now work- 
ing with me in collaboration, has 
already banked two nice checks 
from me for his first two sales. 
Mr. Sprang writes: ‘“‘To avoid 
any scent of the fulsome, I simply 
say: I am deeply appreciative. 
Those sales prove that my faith 
in you is justified.” 





other way.” 


IF you have anything on the ball and if you want to sell your writing, I want to know you. I need 
new writers with talent and ambition. If you have it, I'll slave with you until you can produce 
scripts acceptable to some of the two hundred editors with whom I do business. 


MY aim is to build new writers into the $5000-per-year-and-up class. Then they make money and 
so do I through sales commissions. Some of my clients are already up there, but I need others. 


MY SALES AVERAGE OVER ONE HALF MILLION WORDS OF COPY 
PER MONTH FOR BEGINNING WRITERS AND FOR PROFESSIONALS 
WHO USED TO BE BEGINNERS. WE SELL TO THE BIG WOMENS’ 
SLICKS,, THE WEEKLIES, CONFESSIONALS, PULPS, JUVENILES, 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, etc. 


SHOW me one script and I'll tell you whether I think I can make a professional writer of you or whether you 
are wasting your time. you show promise, I'll put you into sales harness. I’m not interested in dispensin 
flattering hooey to persons who ought to trade their typewriters for shovels or vacuum cleaners. I am interested 
in only one thing: make sales for you, and so make money for us both? 


LET ME PUBLISH your SUCCESS STORY! Start now by sending me a recently completed story, article or 
novel, If I find it salable I’ll refund your fee and try to sell the script.—If it has sales possibilities I’ll show 
you exactly how to revise for a definite market—If it isn’t a sales bet, I’ll edit it and give you a comprehensive 
criticism explaining your weaknesses and showing you how to correct them. 


CRITICISM FEES: 
$3 for scripts to 2000 words. 
5 for 2 to 5000 words. 
5¢ per M thereafter to 20,000 words. 
(Special fees on novels) 


FREE WITH EACH CRITICISM 
or mailed upon request with a 3c stamp, my pee 


lar booklet SHORT STORY FUNDAM. 
It will help you to sales! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than 
a score of Literary, Illustrated, and 
All-Fiction Magazines 


10 East 43rd St., New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




















Writer’s DicEest 


ERIC HOWARD, FAMOUS AUTHOR SAYS:— 


"The Frederick Palmer Academy of Creative Writing 
Offers An Incomparable Opportunity To Sincere 
Apprentice Writers” 


Former editor, the Munsey Magazine; 
instructor in Magazine and Creative 
Writing, University of California Exten- 
sion Division. Contributor to Story, 
The American Spectator, Prairie 
Schooner, Plain Taik, Real America, and 
more than 100 other magazines in the 
United States and England, including 
quality, slick and pulp. Author of more 
than 600 published stories, numerous 
produced photoplays, and hundreds of 
newspaper features. 


Money could not buy the good opinion 
of Eric Howard. Yet he is only one of 
innumerable top-flight fiction writers 
who consider Frederick Palmer to be 
the nation’s outstanding critic and 
teacher of the story-writing art. His 
unique ability to impart the secrets of 
writing technique, his kindly criticism 
and inspirational help have set hundreds 
of men and women on the road to suc- 
cessful authorship. 


k 

— FREDERICK 

PALMER -.- . 

whose many 

years of teach- 

ing and lectur- 

ing on the tech- 

nique of author- 

ship were pre- 

ceded by a bril- 

liant career of 

writing, includ- 

ing magazine 

stories, newspaper features, photo- 
plays and books; editor of five 
periodicals; story editor, three ma- 
j motion picture studios. See 
“Who’s Who in America’ and 
“Who's Who Among North Amer- 
ican Authors.”’ 


What Famous Authors Say 


H. BEDFORD JONES — ‘From 
personal contact and observation, I 
believe Frederick Palmer to be thor- 
oughly competent and honest, and it 
is a pleasure to recommend his serv- 
ice to students of writing.” 


JOHN MONK SAUNDERS — “The 
serious beginner who takes advan- 
tage of the fine instruction available 
through the Frederick Palmer Acad- 
emy of Creative Writing will save 
himself confusion and waste motion 
in getting away to a writing career.” 


ROB WAGNER — “I consider 
Frederick Palmer one of the best 
story critics in America.” 


ISABEL STEWART WAY — “The 
road to successful authorship will be 
shortened by years for any intelli- 
ment man or woman who makes sin- 
cere use of Frederick Palmer’s Course 
in Creative Writing.”’ 


RUBY LaVERTE THOMSON — 
“Frederick Palmer’s Course in Cre- 
ative Writing is worth ten times its 
cost to writers who are striving in 
the stage of apprenticeship.” 





“For nearly twenty years I have known Frederick Palmer as a bril- 
liant judge of story values, a keen analyst of form and structure and 
an inspiring teacher of the craft of fiction. If story stuff is in you, 
Frederick Palmer will help you get it down on paper in a way that 


will bring in the publishers’ checks. 


The Frederick Palmer Academy 


of Creative Writing offers an incomparable opportunity to sincere 


apprentice writers.” 


The New Frederick Pal- 
mer Course and Service 
in Modern Authorship 


This amazing educational opportunity 
for aspiring writers is the final result 
of continual, intensive work on it 
since 1938. During the 35 years in 
which Frederick Palmer has stood at 
the top of his profession as an author 
and teacher of the art of writing, he 
has acquired, through personal experi- 
ence, a keen appreciation of the prob- 
lems of beginners. He commands the 
respect of the entire literary world for 
his unique ability to recognize and 
develop talent. All of his knowledge 
and experience has gone into the cre- 
ation of this incomparable Course and 
Service. Among other exclusive fea- 
tures are: 

Complete published magazine stories 
with detailed, paragraph-by-paragraph 
analyses and explanations showing pre- 
cisely how they were plotted and 
woven into words by their authors... 
A simple and easily understood sys- 
tem which you can use to dissect and 
analyze every story that you read and 
discover exactly how the author cre- 
ated it... 

A revelation of basic story-telling 
methods, the roots of which are life 
itself and which have been used by 
all writers, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, since the beginning of 
history... 

Elaborate explanations of how to rec- 
ognize pulsing, glamorous, dramatic 
story material, select it from the 
helter-skelter of life and shape it into 


acceptable story sequence in your own 
characteristic style... . 
Exposition of individual methods, 
short-cuts and ‘“‘tricks’? employed by 
well known professional writers in 
their own creative work ... . 
*‘Technique and Life,’’ which famous 
authors who have examined it say 
is worth far more than the cost of 
the entire Course and Service .... 
Full membership privileges in the 
Academy Writers’ Guild, including 
services in selling manuscripts, con- 
sultation, criticism, and personal help. 


If You're Seriously Inter- 
ested, We'll Send the First 
Division of the Course 


It is utterly impossible to condense 
a complete description of the Course 
into this limited space. So we have 
decided to let the Course speak for 
itself. We'll send you, free of all 
cost or obligation, the first one of its 
fifteen divisions, together with Les- 
son No. 1. 

Thus you'll be able to complete your 
first assignment and obtain Frederick 
Palmer’s individual report on your work, 
exactly the same as an enrolled student. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Remember, this first step costs you 
absolutely nothing. It’s our method of 
convincing you of the quality and com- 
pleteness of the whole Frederick Palmer 
Course and Service. So make the first 
move toward successful authorship now. 
Mail the coupon. 





FREDERICK PALMER (Personal) 

(Not connected with any other organization) 
Frederick Palmer Academy of Creative Writing, 
Academy Building (Department S) 
Hollywood Blvd. at Gramercy Place, Hollywood, Calif. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the first division of the Frederick 
Palmer Course in Modern Authorship, together with Lesson No. 1. 
stood that I may complete this first assignment and get an individual report 


on my work, also without obligation. 


Address 


All inquiries confidential—no salesman will call. 


It is under- 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 
I would appreciate immensely a notice in 
Wairer’s DicesT on this new sports publication. 
jack Dempsey’s M agazine, smooth paper monthly, 
seeks sports articles on timely topics, personality 
sketches on athletic figures, ranging from 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Also sports cartoons and unusual 
sports photographs. Payment one cent up, accept- 
ance. Editors Jack Dempsey and Ned Brown, 
News Guild Publishing Co. Inc., 480 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Nep Brown, 
Associate Editor. 





Sr: 

Amazing Stories has been purchased by the Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company and will be edited in 
Chicago under the direction of B. G. Davis. 

The magazine will remain essentially unchanged 
except for certain basic improvements. Rate of 
payment will immediately be stepped up to one 
cent per word or better, payable on acceptance. 

We definitely do not want long serial stories. We 
probably will run one short novel an issue, run- 
ning between 15,000 and 20,000 words, maximum. 
There will be, perhaps, two novelettes running 
10,000 or 12,000 words. There will be quite a 
few short stories in the 4,500-5,000 word class and 
perhaps one or two short stories running between 
2,500 and 3,500 words. Our demand will be large- 
ly for stories running between 4,500 and 6,000 
words. 

No poetry will be used, but we will buy a cer- 
tain number of non-fiction short articles running 
500 to 1,500 words. Special non-fiction features 
or drawings will be considered provided they fall 
within the “amazing” classification. 

We wish to stress that all stories must be scien- 
tifically conceivable and justifiable. Our slogan will 
be, EVERY STORY SCIENTIFICALLY POSSI- 
BLE. Stories may include the usual “amazing” 
plot with all the bizarre and fantastic adventures. 
But they must be justified by some type of scien- 
tific reasoning. But do not let your scientific para- 
graphs get too involved or too lengthy. THE 
STORY’S THE THING. 


It is particularly desirable for the author to 
quote as reference for his pseudo-science, actual 
names and places. The story characters should 
make free mention of actual scientists living or 
dead, mentioning freely university connections, 
quoting from actual speeches, or books where the 
scientist’s reasoning justifies the plot. 

For the present we wish to stay away from 
amazing stories that offend the scientific mind as 
being utterly impossible. We can stretch scientific 
conceptions mighty thin—but not past the break- 
ing point. 

The plot may revolve around adventure, love, 
mystery, horror, detective, etc. But in every case, 
the primary characteristic must be its interest, 
its action, its provocative quality, its amazing fea- 
tures, and its scientific justification. 








BEGINNER’S 
LUCK? 


Six weeks ago B. R. was a beginner 
who had never sold a story. Today we 
are sending her our check to cover pay- 
ment for one story—and notification that 
we have placed two other stories for her. 


Three sales for a beginner in little more than 
a month. Is that beginner’s luck? 


B. R. would answer no. The story for which 
she is receiving the check was revised three 
times before we found it suitable for marketing. 


Of the other two she said: “I believe you 
will like them. I could not have written them 
had it not been for the help you gave me on 
the first story I submitted to you. You not only 
showed me how to revise that story — you 
showed me how to write to sell!” 


We liked the stories. We knew that editors 
would like them. We knew which editors would 
like them. Both were sold within ten days 
after they came into our office. 


This record of three sales in little more than 
a month is not an example of beginner’s luck. 
It is proof of what you, beginner or profes- 
sional, may do—provided you go to an agent 
who can give you constructive help and who 
knows how and where to sell your material. 


Our record of salable revisions proves that 
we give constructive help. Our record of sales 
proves that we know the editor and the pub- 
lisher who will want your story, article or book. 


Send us your scripts today, and let us put 
you into the selling class! 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Staff com- 
posed of former editors of national publica- 
tions ; reports in less than fifteen days; resub- 
missions free ; fees refunded when work is sold ; 
editorial rewriting upon worthwhile material 
upon a percentage basis. 


Rates: $1 for manuscripts up to 2000 words, 50 cents 
books: 20- 


r thousand thereafter. ovelettes and ) 

,000 words, $10; 30-40,000 words, $15; 40,000 wore 
and above, $20. Plays, $10. Radio scripts, $1, fifteen 
minute program. Poems, 50 cents each. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 
COMPANY 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WriteEr’s DicEst 





Writer’s Market 


- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


7 only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
welten market directory is the 1938 Writer’s 
Market. This has been ch and double-checked 
hundreds of editors, by our own market —, 

and by our own editorial staff. It is the only u 
date market directory, and the best one ever o a 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, Sony or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in det 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 

gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 


etc., etc. 
ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(J Send me tpaid one copy of “‘The 1938 Writer’s 
Market. "aod lose $3 $3.00. 

OEnter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
1938 — Market.”” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in fu 


My subscription is [1] new [J renewal [ extension 








A 
NOTE:—This revised edition was 


published April 12, 1938. 


Avoid stories about Emir, God of Planet Uni- 
corn. Start off with people we can easily under- 
stand,—whose counterparts we can recognize as 
next-door neighbors—and then carry the reader 
into the bizarre experiences. We do not object 
to strange civilizations or strange people (provided 
they spring from present day scientific concepts), 
but we object to being thrown into their midst 
unprepared. Let a common garden variety human 
being—of today, yesterday or tomorrow be the 
propelling force, the connecting link between the 
reader’s sluggish imagination and the author’s 
vivid one. 
B. G. Davis, Editor, 

608 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, III. 


Best wishes to able, energetic editor Davis. Rates 
paid by his magazines follow: Popular Aviation, 
lc to 2c per word; Popular Photography, 1c to 
2c per word; Radio News, 1c to 2c per word; 
Amazing Stories, 1c per word.—Ed. 





Sr: 

In addition to our regular needs for Private De- 
tective and Romantic Detective magazines, we are 
looking for material of the following description: 

Stories to be told in the first person, some from 
the man’s viewpoint, some from the girl’s. In any 
case, we will want as strong a girl interest in these 
stories as we now use. 

Whether the narrator is a man or girl, the 
theme of the story should be a confession. (Hence, 
a simple, realistic style rather than an elaborate or 
‘literary’ one is more suitable.) A character has 
done something wrong ; has for example committed 
or aided in the commission of a crime, either with- 
in or without the law; has in most cases done 
something to make up for it, and confesses. A 
happy ending usually would be preferred, and the 
reader should have a sympathetic impression of 
the narrator, no matter how he or she gets involved 
in crime. 


MAN’S VIEWPOINT: 


1. Narrator may be a detective who pulls some 
shady work. His client may be a louse. After get- 
ting an innocent person in trouble, the detective 
gets wise to himself (maybe he’s fallen for a girl 
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$750 CASH ON ONE PAGE! 


TOGETHER WITH A FINE CONTRACT FOR THE AUTHOR 


among our recent sales! If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of 
writers do. Let’s get to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed 
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handled on 10%, and 
we help you reach 
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publication of your ‘manuscript. The too is very low. 
WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your stories, novels and books 
—or write us. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 
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he’s been working against for his client) and nails 
the real villains. 

2. The criminal himself could tell the story be- 
hind the crime, reveal what he couldn’t tell to the 
newspapers or the court. It may have been a crime 
of passion and he may or may not regret it. Per- 
haps he’s protecting someone else. 

3. A detective or a cop could save a sympa- 
thetic character—probably a girl involved in a 
crime—by throwing the evidence against a real 
crook or villain who deserves what he gets, though 
innocent of this particular crime. 

4, Narrator could have an official position. For 
example, a district attorney would prosecute and 
convict, perhaps later discover that the defendant 
was innocent. On his own the D. A. solves the 
crime and puts things right. 


GIRL’S VIEWPOINT: 


1. Girl gets mixed up with criminals trying to 
help her sweetheart or husband or another girl. 
Many variations on this. 

2. Girl reporter, photographer, or the like, has 
lots of chance to be involved in crime and remain 
sympathetic. 

3. Some motivations listed under man’s view- 
point can be used also for girl’s viewpoint stories. 

Usually we don’t care for girl detectives, but, 
nevertheless, would like to have the heroine dis- 
play some ingenuity in solving whatever mystery 
she’s up against. 

Lengths: Up to 6000 words. Occasionally we 
can use a 10—or 15,000 word story but would like 
to see the author’s shorter work first. The biggest 
demand, naturally, is for short stories. 

Eprror, 
Trojan Publishing Corp. 
125 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 


Radio News under its new management will 
cover a much larger scope than heretofore. Besides 
the usual construction and technical articles, we 
will cover all other phases of radio that will or 
should interest the serious amateur or professional. 

Our articles run from briefs of 300 words to fea- 
tures of 3,000 words. We are also in the market 
for a wide range of photographs. Rates will be 1c 
to 2c per word. Payment will be made on accep- 
tance, and all contributions will be handled as 
swiftly as possible so authors can get their money 
with little delay. 

B. G. Davis, Radio News, 
608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Sir: 


For Men Only, 1501 Broadway, New York, New 
York, is in the market for short (one to ten lines) 
filler material: epigrams, humorous verse, and fac- 
tual oddities of masculine interest. Rates being at 
$1.00. 

Henry A. REEsE, Assistant Editor. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED! 


Short stories of 
humor ; articles of 
tific, 


human interest ; 
plots; essays; poems; 


love, adventure, mystery, 
any type, religious, scien- 
short shorts with real 
books; plays. Imme- 


diate markets for material that is interesting. 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth 


Can 


about your talents. 


you really write ?—or should you give up try- 


ing? For nearly 


a score of years I have 


been writing and selling to magazines, news- 


papers, and syndi- 
cates. I have held 
the highest of edi- 
torial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 
YOU. Send me 


your stories, 


sold I'll sell them. 
and honestly what 


books, 


for their sales possibilities. 





CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
rage: f are criticized by 
he_ exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK. Chart method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separ- 
ately and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
our story. pothios is neg- 
we noth overlooked. 
A detailed. g JPPLEMEN- 
TARY. REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
ag improvements. 
Clear, Competent. PER- 
SONAL help! 











I will read them 

If they can be 
If not I'll tell you frankly 
is wrong. I'll show you 


plays: 


clearly and competently what you must do to 


make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. 


experience and the 


expertly and to criti 


My fees are low; 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. Com- 
plete, detailed re- 
ports within a 
week. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or read- 
ing fee refunded. 
This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, “How 
to Sell What You 
Write,” will be 
mailed upon _ re- 
quest. It’s Free. 


Address: 


I claim only 
ability to judge your story 


cize it constructively. 


50c per thousand words 





PROMPT AND HELPFUL 
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F. SNIDER, 
Medford, Oregon 
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just your sort of advice.’’ 
EDWARD TEMPLE COLLIER, 
Richmond, Virginia 
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WriTER’s DIGEST 


THIS IS THE BOOK 


about which a well 
known author says: 
“I wrote steadily for 
five years without sell- 
ing a single word of 
my output. Then, in 
= memes the fall of 1933, I 
Penis ed bought and read, Jack 
—~ |= Woodford’s TRIAL 

‘sr AND ERROR. I had 

my first novel written 

, 3 weeks after complet- 
ing Woodford’s book. It sold on its first trip out. 
Since that time I have sold 18 novels under 6 
pseudonyms (several of them serialized before 
book publication) all of which have been planned 
and written in conformity with the invaluable 
rules laid down in TRIAL AND ERROR.” This 





author has also published hundreds of short stories * 


— since reading Woodford’s famous 
book. 


THIS IS THE BOOK about which another well 
known author says: ‘Woodford started me sell- 
ing. And unless you are even dumber than I, 
his book can do the same for you.” (This 
author, since reading TRIAL AND ERROR, has 
sold 11 books and many short stories.) 


THIS IS THE BOOK which led a new writer to 
say: “I like it tremendously, because it doesn’t 
beat around the bush, it answers hundreds of im- 
portant questions for the beginning writer, its 
frankness was a genuine relief from other so 
called books on writing, and the amusement it 
offered, aside from the valuable information, was 
worth the price of admission.” 


THIS IS THE BOOK which has made hundreds 
of professional authors out of beginners. 


THIS IS THE BOOK which has received, more 
word of mouth advertising than any other book 
on the same subject. . . . THIS IS THE BOOK 
which has set a new high in book and department 
store records for the sales of a book on writing. 
Reviewers all the way from ESQUIRE to the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD raved about TRIAL 
AND ERROR when the revision and enlarged 
7th edition appeared, a few months ago. 


THIS IS THE BOOK which the editor of ES- 
QUIRE and the editor of the WRITER’S DI- 
GEST call “THE BEST BOOK ON WRITING 
I EVER READ.” 

THIS IS THE BOOK which stands as the mosterpiece of 
Jack Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who 
presents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales—and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 pages. 
‘Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 





Mail Order Department, be gr House, gg H 


P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York 

Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and ae return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


eee oe 
0 Enclosed find check. D Send C. O. D. 


Sm: 


I wish to draw your attention to a misstatement 
regarding The Star Weekly on page 53 of your 
February issue. 

“All the above magazines generally pay on 
acceptance, except the Toronto Star Weekly, 
which pays upon publication.” 

It has always been our policy to pay upon ac- 
ceptance. In order to facilitate our accounting, we 
ordinarily send the cheques out the first of the 
month following acceptance, but in the event of 
the author wishing immediate payment, we are 
quite willing and ready to send the cheque out the 
very day we are so advised by the author to feel 
that he is not under any obligation. 

May I take this opportunity of congratulating 
you on your very excellent magazine which I have 
recommended to a number of authors and may I 
also thank you for the space you have devoted in 
your issues to our needs. 

If you would be so kind as to draw the attention 
of your readers to the fact that we are urgently 
in need of really outstanding, true-to-life novelettes 
of 20,000 to 30,000 words, I would be much 
obliged. 

A. H. Newman, Fiction Editor, 
The Toronto Star Weekly. 





Sr: 

While we are new at syndication, we are old 
hands at free-lance photography and writing. We 
will try to give to all who submit work to us, the 
same promptness of reply and decision which we 
ourselves have always appreciated when dealing 
with the editors of various American publications. 

Stanley Syndicate, Room 205, 6418 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. S. N. Tess, Picture 
Editor. Series of pictures from anywhere in the 
world, suitable for page layouts in newspaper roto- 
gravure. A possible market for the advanced ama- 
teur as well as the professional. No hot-news pic- 
tures. Feature interest only. Attach plenty of cap- 
tion information. Also color-photos on Koda- 
chrome or Dufaycolor, singles and series. Pay- 
ment on acceptance, $3.00 for black-and-white and 
$5.00 for colorphotos. Please enclose full return 


poe. S. N. Tess. 





Si: 

Our rates of payment have been raised to range 
from one cent to one and one-half cents a word. 
Our magazine is now published on a bi-monthly 
basis, each issue containing 32 extra pages but 
sells for the same price. Here are some of our 
latest requirements. 

1. Translators to serve as agents for foreign 
writers. We have a special need for writers capable 
of translating Jugoslav, Roumanian, Greek, Al- 
banian, and Spanish. 

2. Vignetted word pictures of interesting cities 
with their colorful background and human interest. 

3. Reportages and short stories with local color 
background laid in Austria, Switzerland, Germany, 
and The American Far West and Mexico. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





APRIL, 


4, We like to have authors suggest interesting 
titles upon which they would be willing and quali- 
fied to write. 

We are indebted to you for your previous listing 
of us in your magazine. 

Guiose MacGazin_Es, Inc., 
J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., Editor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Sir: 

The North Georgia Review, published quarterly 
at Clayton, Georgia, offers a prize of $75.00 for 
the most interesting essay on regional planning 
submitted to the editors by September 1, 1938. 

The essay may be criticism, a specific plan for 
some sub-regional development, an evaluation of 
the philosophy of regionalism, or it may deal with 
some other phase of the subject. A prize of $50.00 
is offered for the most interesting critical essay on 
a contemporary southern writer. The article on 
regionalism should not exceed 2500 words ; the lit- 
erary essay should not exceed 2000 words. The 
editors reserve the right to withhold the awards if 
no essays of real merit are received. 

We shall be pleased to receive manuscripts on 
these subjects from readers of the Dicest. 


Lrtuian E. Situ, Editor, 
Clayton, Georgia. 





Sir: 

Plans are being formulated for the First An- 
nual Writer’s Conference to be held August 1-11, 
at the University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H. It can be confidently stated that the Staff, 
to be announced shortly, will be a distinguished 
one and fittingly representative of the best in con- 
temporary New England literature. There will be 
lectures, round tables and some criticism of mem- 
bers’ manuscripts. The various subjects to be dis- 
cussed will include, according to the demand, the 
different types of fiction, non-fiction and poetry. 
The members of the Conference will be be housed, 
as inexpensively as possible, in the University 
dormitories. The Conference is a logical out- 
growth of the enviable achievements in student 
writing at the University of New Hampshire, a 
number of whose graduates have made a perma- 
nent place for themselves in the world of Ameri- 
can letters and professional authorship. Professor 
Carroll Towle, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. is in charge. 

Gladys Hasty Carroll, Robert Tristam Coffin 
and myself are three certain members. Also Shirley 
Barker, poet and graduate of the University. It 
will be a good Conference. 


Wiiuuiam E. Harris. 





Sr: 

Perhaps the writers don’t realize that Black 
Mask affords a market for short-short stories. We 
haven’t published many of these lately, but that is 
because we haven’t been able to get them. We’re 
willing to pay two cents a word for the short 
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EL DORADO 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


“I'm doing my best to be 
calm and collected," writes 
Virginia Bragdon, of Louisiana, 
the latest S. S. W. student to 
receive the news every writer 
wants. "I'm not succeeding 
very well. If anybody is due 
any credit, it is you. You told 
me what to do and | simply 
followed instructions." Mise 
Bragdon, whose first story has just been placed, 
wrote it in her 4th assignment in the course 
of study based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. She is the latest S.S. W. 
student to sell before half completing the 
course. 


At this writing another S.S.W. student, who is only up 
to her 8th assignment, is revising a serial for which an 
editor will pay $1,000. A third has just received her 
7th check through us, her total sales now being close 
to $500. And still another has sold his third action 
story, even though he has not yet completed his S.S.W. 
work. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands gy month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
Into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
ene of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 


Virginia Bragdon 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 


professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
@ 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
| East 44th Stree 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [ do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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SHRDLU -- ETAOIN 


Cryptic words—but the linotype operator strikes these 
keys when he wants to test his machine. 

Unfortunately, those who slave at the typewriter cannot 
test their manuscript for salability quite so easily. To 
most of us, it is a matter of trial and error—of indi- 
vidual plugging away at a goal. This goal can be 
reached quicker—and with a minimum of hardship . . . 
when you engage the services of a qualified critic-agent. 

There is no magic formula—but there are several 
professional secrets of success which will help you to 
success. These methods have been tested—and approved 
by several thousand writers — professionals — agents — 
amateurs ! 

Send me a manuscript or two—TODAY and learn 
for yourself just what your chances for success may 
Reading fees are one dollar each five thousand words or 
fraction. GREEN SHEET, FREE for the asking. If 
manuscript is revised—my 12 lesson course in short story 
writing is yours at no extra charge—revisions average 
about five dollars and sometimes less, depending upon 
word lengths. The green sheet gives complete details. 

Don’t put it off—every day you delay means a day 
further away from success. My two New York salesmen 
offer your manuscripts to every possible market—and fees 
you pay are deducted from my 10% sales commission on 
sale! My job is to make your script technically perfect 
and ready for market—I have salesmen to sell the work 
I help you to write. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
33, Station E, Dept. D, Cincinnati, 


Mail addressed to me at Upland, Indiana, 
will also reach me. 


Box Ohio 
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OF BOOKS: 


S 





We are established General Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 









If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion)—you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 
















If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately. 























(Incorporated 1920) 
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364-376 DREXEL. BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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short lengths, which we consider anything up to 
9500 words, and are as willing to buy them from 
new writers as from old contributors. This is a field 
in which new writers might find it worthwhile to 
try their wings. 

Your readers might also be interested in the 
Amateur Detective page which runs in Black 
Mask. On it we publish letters (from readers) 
having to do with various aspects of crime, and 
for each letter published we pay $5.00. The only 
requirement is that each letter submitted be ac- 
companied by the coupon from the Amateur De- 
tective page of Black Mask. 

We shall be grateful if you will put this informa- 
tion before your readers. 

Fanny EL”tswortu, Editor, Black Mask, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Being a Chinese myself, quite naturally I am 
interested in viewing the pictures that Westerners 
paint of China and the Chinese. Why does not 
some competent Western writer make the attempt 
to see China through Chinese eyes? 

Within a comparatively few years books of fic- 
tion about Chinese life became popular in the 
Western world. This fact emboldens me _ to 
suggest that an almost virgin field of literature 
lies fallow in China, waiting for the husbandman. 
Perhaps it is because in such a vast country, so 
immeasurably old, where life beneath a certain 
social level is infinitely hard even to maintain, the 
harsher aspects are more plainly in evidence. 

But there is another side to Chinese life—just 
as there is another side to life in England, where 
the poor are even poorer in a comparative sense 
than the poor of China—because they have not 
had so many centuries of training in patience and 
submission to their poverty. 

It is to this other side—infinitely rich in legend, 
myth, and poetry, in historical and cultural im- 
portance that I would call the attention of some 
Western writer. For such a writer—and one 
sometime must certainly appear—fame waits. 

The one great difficulty, apparently, that has 
stood in the way of a better understanding of 
Chinese culture and Chinese literature has been 
the impossibility of translating one of the oldest 
-and most culturally important of the world’s great 
literatures into any language understandable to 
Western scholars. The Chinese language of ideo- 
graphs was formerly pictographic. It appeals to 
the eye, whereas your alphabetical phonetic lang- 
uage appeals to the ear. Confucius had a single 
word which expresses his Golden Rule in its es- 
sence, and gave it a poetic value that no one 
can convey to the people of the West. This word, 
which has been written into English as “Shu, ” 
means “My heart’s desire is to meet your heart’s 
desire.” 

Now that a vogue for works of fiction having 
China for their locale has arisen, some Western 
writer is certain, sooner or later, to explore the 


(Continued on page 46) 


OUR FINEST PORTABLE, 


1938 SPEED MODEL 


US 


“Over 200 five-stroke words a minute”’— 
that’s what speed experts can do on this up- 
to-the-minute machine. See its beauty, its 
completeness ...try its quiet, easy operation 
...and nothing else will satisfy you. Famous 
Floating Shift, Touch Selector. Free case and 
touch chart; free trial. 
Cocccccccccccccccceccocceees 
LCSmith&Corona Typewriters Inc. 
Desk 4, 145 Almond Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
OSend free Corona book and terms 


OTell nearest dealer to call 
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MAKING 
MANUSCRIPTS 
SALABLE 


Write: Comfort Press, Inc., 107 N. 8th, St. Louis, Mo. 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


Let us place you under actual authors for individual 
advice and instruction. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


WRITERS ATTENTION! 


Your manuscript corrected by published novelist, properly 

typed, proof read and, if desired, delivere to any 

ew York publisher or publication named or, returned to 

(your postage). All inclusive—rate 50c per 1,000 

10% discount on books. ve money, time and get 

ompt, dependable service. A trial will convince you. 
ail ms. and fee today. 

IMON SERVICE 


Ss 
Suite 1102-A, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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These Writers Are Doing It — 
WITH LENNIGER HELP 





CLUB, requiring a perfect sales record for a year 
or longer. Below they tell you what Lenniger 
help can do for YOU: 


John Colohan, Carbondale, Colo. 2-8-38 

“Words are inadequate to express my apprecia- 
tion of how much your help has meant to me. An 
absolute 100% sale of everything I have written 
over the last six years—more orders than I have 
been able to fill—sales to smooth-paper publica- 
tions—rate increases—that covers only a small part 
of my debt to you 





Addeline Mason, Shelton, Wash. 1-29-38 


“A check for every story I have sent to you! And 
1938 off to an inspiring start with the first two sales at 
higher rates. Could any writer ask for more? Your 
encouraging letters and untiring efforts are responsible 
for putting that 100% record across ; 


SO 


i 


Cleve F. Adams, Glendale, Calif. 2-21-38 


“Not only must I thank you for a 100% sales record during 
the last couple of years, but for the swell job you’ve done in 
putting me over with those two new customers in 1937. The 
request for three novels a year, a bunch of novelets and shorts, 
totaling around $3500.00 from one of these editors alone, is 
a fine lineup for ’38. And I’m at my wits’ end trying to keep 
up with the demands from the several other regular markets 
you've developed for me. You’re the best agent in New York— 


for me, at least.” 


Cleve F. Adams LEADING AGENCY HELP WILL PAY YOU, TOO 


You, too, can probably achieve an enviable sales record if you secure authoritative 
advice and leading agency sponsorship. I am ready to give you the same practical, 
really constructive help through which I have developed the many professionals whose 
work I am regularly selling to the entire range of American, Canadian and British 
magazines—from Saturday Evening Post through every type of pulp—according to 


their individual abilites. 
TO NEW WRITERS: TO SELLING WRITERS: 


Pll honestly appraise your work and recommend your sal- P 
able scripts to — requesting such material. If a manu- If you want a agent who will keep you 
script is unsalable, I’ll tell you why in full detail; if revision, 2t ™@X1mum production, post you on up-to- 
will make them salable I tell you how and for what specific” the-minute editorial needs, an agent who 
market to rewrite.* will really push your work—‘‘talk it over” 

Until I sell $1,000 worth of your work, the above profes- with me. If you’ve sold $1000 worth of 
sional guidance costs: On mss. 1000 to 5000 words, $1 et fiction last year I'll handle your account on 
thousand or fraction. (Minimum fee, $1.00.) From 5000 t straight commission. If you’ve sold $500 
yee bat dE od toe we first 5000 and 75c per each worth of fiction last year, ’ll handle your 
additiona r work at one-half reading fee rates. A few 

ag a 25-40, 000 words, $13; we 2; Soe months’ trial will convince you. Commis- 

-106, “ ° > sions: 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 


000 ds, $25. - 
61-80,000 words, . $22 ‘he OO oes § FREE. 20% on foreign sales. 
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Shop 


Talk 


By Aron M. MatuHIEu 


advertisements in the confession maga- 

zines showing two lovely young things 
in some deep and mysterious conference, 
while over their heads hovers the provocative 
headline : “What are these questions that one 
woman asks of another?” 

No less intimate and probably no less 
shadowed with myth and superstition are 
the intimate questions that one writer asks 
of another. 

Let us explore some of these questions, grab 
them by the ears and drag them out for all 
of us to see, inspect, and then answer them 
if we can. 

To some of these questions you'll know 
the answers, on some of them maybe you 
won’t; and a few of them may upset some 
superstitions that you’ve been carrying 
around with you all these years. 

First out of the bag are the most asked 
and easiest to answer questions of : “Why do 
some agents charge fees while others do not?” 
“Do the good agents work on a commission 
basis only, while the second-rate agents 
charge fees plus commissions?” “Why should 
an agent charge a fee at all?” “How much 
money does a literary agent make?” “Should 
I use an agent to help me sell my work?” 

Before answering any of these questions 
about agents, let us instead try to under- 
stand some of the agent’s problems and with 
that understanding will come the answers 
we seek, 


’ OU’VE seen these deliciously intimate 


The office overhead, and management 
set-up of some literary agents is so high that 
they simply cannot afford to play around 
with authors who write $50 stories, $25 
articles, and $5 poems; or authors who write 
$150 stories that click one time out of five; 
or authors who will produce only $1,000 
worth of salable material a year. 

Therefore, many literary agents, because 
of their general office set-up and overhead, 
simply cannot concern themselves with any 
author except those who are already estab- 
lished, who have a name, and whose work 
will bring a price. 

These agents do not advertise in maga- 
zines or newspapers because such advertising 
brings them in touch with $100 a story 
authors, when they really want $1,000 a story 
authors. So these agents advertise a dif- 
ferent way. And a more expensive way. 

They rent a fine office, and decorate it 
beautifully. They dine in the best restau- 
rants, spend much time working out ways of 
meeting the right people, cultivate editorial 
friendships by doing editorial favors; and 
while not exactly barging into another 
agent’s author, will, nevertheless, diplomat- 
ically try to steal by as adroit and painless 
methods as much of any agent’s stable as is 
on the loose. This is the way the big edi- 
torial game is bagged. Authors are “made” 
by one agent, and stolen by another. Authors 
are not grateful to agents who have “made” 
them. A few are; most are not. As such, 
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most authors are always on the make, and 
agents intent on building up their business 
try to pry loose as much literary talent as 
they can; while an agent with a good string 
trys to keep his people satisfied, and at the 
same time sell their work. 

An agent has a better chance of keeping 
an author if he gets him out of woman 
trouble, gets him liquor wholesale, scouts for 
free theater passes once in a while, plays on 
his vanity endlessly, secures publicity for him 
in his local papers, buys him a good present 
at Christmas, than if he spent that same 
amount of time peddling the author’s scripts 
to a better financial advantage. 

Authoring is a lonely trade, and the agent 
who doesn’t mother an author, usually loses 
him. The turnover is heavy. Some authors 
welcome criticism; some yell bloody murder 
when it rears its ugly head. I know scores, 
actually scores of intimate case histories of 
agents who have spent the major part of 
their business lives building up an author, 
only to lose him to another agent who did a 
better job of advertising; i.e. kidded the 
author into thinking that the first agent 
was slighting him, while the second would 
nurse him like a long lost sister. 

As a result, some agents, desiring either to 
escape this competition, or because they 
haven’t the make-up that goes with big-time 
Selling & Coddling, have entered the literary 
field a different way. These agents devote 
themselves to the author who can produce a 
$50 story, a $100, and earn up to $5,000 a 
year as a writer. Obviously, when an agent 
gets only 10% commission, he makes but $5 
on a $50 sale. And when you're reading 
run of the mine “copy”, the salable stories 
are pretty far apart. Therefore, in order to 
bolster his gross income, the agent who deals 
with the lesser known author must charge a 
reading fee. 

The average literary agent who advertises 
employs two readers, a typist, and a secretary. 
In addition, he usually feeds some part-time 
work to editors whom he knows, and who 
read for him at night. His office overhead 
will run from $160 to $250 a week. If he 
receives 100 manuscripts a week, his office 
overhead per each script is from $1.60 to 
$2.50. His reading fees pay this. If he sells 
20 of these scripts for a total of $1,000, he 


WriTER’s DicEst 








makes $100 in gross commissions. Out of 
this must come his advertising costs, his own 
salary, stamps, and office supplies. Thus, the 
literary agent who advertises cannot make 
more than $50 a week for himself unless 
some of his authors “hit” hard with a movie 
sale, or a best seller novel. The entire impetus 
of the literary agent who advertises therefore 
is to build his authors up so that he can get 
a higher price for their stories and make their 
name mean more to the editor. In nine cases 
out of ten, after this agent has built the 
author up, a snooty gent in English tweeds 
will put in an appearance, convince the 
author that he is misunderstood, and effect a 
switch. By this time, however, the author is 
in the five to ten thousand dollar a year 
class, and ripe for literary rape. It rarely 
happens otherwise. 

The literary agent who makes the $25,000 
sales has his place. And so has the agent 
who specializes in the $25 sales. Without the 
latter, many an author would never have 
gone past “wishing”. 

Mentioned earlier in this article was the 
question: “How much does a literary agent 
make?” Agents handling a dozen authors 
each of whom sell over $50,000 a year will 
make twenty to fifty thousand dollars a year 
net; to be divided among the partners in 
their business. Agents handling the lesser 
known authors have between 100 and 300 
active clients. On an average year such an 
agent will make $2,500. When he “hits” by 
developing an author into big money, he will 
frequently make an additional five thousand 
dollars. This is not regular income, for by 
the nature of the breed, the author will soon 
try flying alone, or with someone else. 

What are some of the questions authors ask 
about editors? First, the age-old query of the 
rank beginner : “Do editors steal my stories?” 
Years ago, in the motion picture industry, 
and even today in the song business, unpub- 
lished work of unknowns was submitted by 
authors at their own peril. If it was good, 
the chances were that someone would 
swipe it. 

Today, I do not know of an editorial office 
against whom a single justified complaint has 
been launched of such editorial pilfering. 
The editor who would do such a trick would 
do it more than once, and the day of his 
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execution would simply be a matter of time 
as complaints against editors from writers 
(when serious) go directly to the publisher. 
You can submit a manuscript to any edi- 
torial office you see listed in WriTeR’s Dicest 
with the sure knowledge that your property 
will be safe, and not tampered with. 

Let us return to our question: “Why do 
some agents charge fees while others do 
not?” It is a matter not of ethics, but of the 
choice of game. Agents intent on selling 
serials of top-flight authors to top-flight 
magazines do not charge a more or less un- 
known author a fee for trying to sell his 
work. Not only don’t they charge a fee, but 
they return the script pronto because selling 
a $50 story isn’t their business. Not long ago 
many agents in New York handling the Park 
Avenue Trade got together and decided to 
charge a minimum fee of $3 on all scripts 
submitted by authors not known to them. 

Why? 

Because they wanted the $3? No. Because 
they didn’t want to be bothered with mail 
from authors whose stories would earn them 
a $7 commission if the story was re-written, 
re-typed, and marketed by an employee who 
with the same effort and time might have 
sold a $500 story. In other words, it takes 
just as long to sell the corner grocery store 
man a couple of barrels of potatoes as it does 
to sell a chain store a couple of car loads. 
Why fool around with a $7 sale when with 
no less effort you can make a $70 sale? 
That’s the way many agents figure, and as a 
result the competition between agents for big- 
name authors is fierce. 

Next often asked is the question: “Why 
should editors buy my stories?” Put yourself 
in the editor’s chair. What would you do 
with manuscripts that came in to you? You’d 
do what you were hired to do, and that is 
read your mail. Every editor has a budget 
with which to work. He is not supposed to 
go far over it; and if he goes well under it 
and still puts out a good selling magazine, he 
gets a fat raise, or anyway a raise. : 

The editor’s problem therefore is how to 
get the best for the least; not very much 
different from the green grocer around the 
corner, is it? If he buys “names” he must 
Pay a fancy price, but in return he gets 
reader acceptance. If he buys material from 


unknowns, he must spend hours of reading 
to find fifteen minutes of good stuff. When 
the editor buys from the unknown he is put- 
ting a lot of weight on his own judgment. 
Many people, including editors, don’t like to 
do this. That, in its essence, is the Editorial 
Problem in regard to free-lance work. 

Publishers are caught between two eco- 
nomic fires. If they depend entirely on big 
names, the Name’s agent will sense this dis- 
trust of judgment on the part of the Pub- 
lisher and step up his price. Therefore, the 
publisher must have some reservoir to which 
he may turn when the price of his name 
“copy” gets extravagant. This is where the 
unknown free-lancer comes in. 


The unknown sends in his work, and 
cheerfully takes a penny a word for what he 
writes, and two or three cents a word send 
him into spirals of delight. If you want to 
know what satisfies the Big Name, read 
Achmed Abdullah’s little article, “Art With a 
Capital ‘A’,” in the Writer’s 1938 Year Book. 


However, it is pretty expensive for the 
editor to read the work of unknown writers. 
Most “writers” are not writers. They are 
wishers who write not, neither do they spell. 
This comprises 75% of the editorial mail. 
By the time you’ve read 1,000 pages of such 
stuff, your eyes are pretty tired and when 
you do find a masterpiece of a literary gem, 
you pinch yourself first, and exalt afterwards. 

There is no thrill in all the world like 
reading mile after mile of junk only to come 
upon some priceless literary pearl which you 
will proceed to buy for one-tenth of what it 
is worth. However, that’s the way the be- 
ginner gets his start—even as you and I. 


ARE writer’s clubs helpful to authors? 

You bet they are. Cut apart from sym- 
pathetic professional conversational exchange 
an author gets moody, and, worse, he per- 
mits insignificant editorial incidents to loom 
as important. The failure to receive a copy 
of the magazine in which your story is pub- 
lished, a slow report on some script, the omis- 
sion of a friendly postscript from some 
hitherto cordial editor, the loss of page 4 on 
a returned script are minor incidents that 
occasionally work themselves into Minor 
Disasters when an author is deprived of the 
salty comradeship of fellow authors. 
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Make it your business to meet and know 
the authors in your city, or town. Share your 
experiences, your hopes, your fears. The 
other man’s experiences will frequently set at 
rest some irritating worry, and his successes 
will be your encouragement. An unmixed 
and unvaried diet of authors will not be 
helpful, because authors, congenitally, must 
be mind pickers, not wells of inspiration to 
others. 


wert do editors think is the greatest 

fault of authors? While that looks like 
a real puzzler, it is not so hard to answer 
when you consider it fundamentally. The 
editor is chiefly interested, not in the author, 
but in the success of his magazine. There- 
fore, his chief plaint to authors is that they 
should send him only that sort of material 
that reasonably falls within the bounds of his 
magazine. Commercially successful authors 
don’t write a story, or article, and then won- 
der where to send it. They write a script 
with a specific market, or a general group of 
markets, in mind. That means, of course, 
that one of the differences between the Name 
writer and the Unknown is that the former 
knows his markets from constant and un- 
ceasing study of them. Occasionally, it is 
true, Faith Baldwin will write a story just 
because the idea is violently asking to be 
heard, and she is more interested in getting 
it on paper than in figuring out where to sell 
it. But such stories are the exception. When 
a serialist who gets $25,000 and up for her 
work sits down for a month’s battle with a 
typewriter, she knows darn well at what gen- 
eral market she is aiming. When your time 
is worth that much, you can’t afford to 
speculate with it. 

Too often the beginner speculates with his 
time. Slavish slanting of stories for specific 
markets has its bad points, and we do not 
recommend it. But, we advise familiarizing 
yourself in great detail with the markets for 
which you intend to write, and writing with 
a general market for your work in mind. A 
hallmark of the beginner is this sentence: 
“T just wrote a story. Now what?” 


#EPITORS, it is said, can spot the work of 

an inferior writer at ten paces, or at 
least, before the end of the first paragraph. 
What are some of these red flag signals that 
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tell an editor, “STOP—here is a beginner”? 
Check your work against this list. Most ac- 
cepted stories do not violate the following : 
e@ Is your script neat? Have you cleaned 
your typewriter ribbon? Do you use a fair 
grade of white bond paper? Is your typing 
double spaced? Do you have inch or more 
margins on all sides of the page? Do you 
use only one side of the paper? Do you 
avoid pink ribbon effects, no matter how 
amusing they may seem at the time? Is your 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page? Do you enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope when mail- 
ing scripts? Do you avoid writing letters to 
the editor when you have nothing to say? 
If your answer is “yes” to all these questions 
you pass. 

@ The mot juste means the “perfect word 
in the exact place.” In a good story, the 
author usually manages to have a few per- 
fectly placed, precisely expressive words on 
his first page. Also, he will have on his first 
page a few fresh and delightful phrases that 
“sing”. That is, on page one, if at all, must 
be concrete evidence that you are capable of 
fine writing. A dozen consecutive words of 
fine and lovely writing will carry an editor 
through the next dozen pages hoping for 
more of the same. Fine writing does not 
mean flowery, lush descriptions. Fine writing 
is the artistic expression of an idea in the 
clearest (and possibly most amusing) way. 
@ Does your story begin on page one? The 
average beginner’s story starts in the middle 
of page three. The professional starts his 
story moving on page one. 

@ Does your story have a narrative hook in 
the first paragraph that swings the reader 
into wanting to know more? 

@ Do you introduce characters into the first 
three hundred words of your story that are 
not included in the climax? The profes- 
sional gets his main characters introduced in 
the first two pages, and, as much as possible, 
sticks close to them. 

@ Do you have many entire paragraphs 
that could be stricken out of the story with- 
out loss of action sequence? That is, could 
the reader doze through those paragraphs, 
and then pick up the story later on without 
having missed anything? Too many such 
paragraphs weight your story down. One or 
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two rest the reader. Too many bore him. 

@ Have you checked your spelling, gram- 
mar? Avoid eccentric punctuation. 

e Is the word length approximately the 
same word length used by the market to 
which you are sending your script? 

® Have your dialogue early enough in the 
story so that it looks inviting, and gives the 
appearance that something is happening? 

e Do you tell your story through narra- 
tion? The beginner stops his characters, 
stops his plot, and personally steps on the 
stage to tell the reader what everybody is 
thinking and what is going to happen. The 
professional lets his characters act out the 
story unhampered by his narration. 





Sir: 

A recent Forum letter condemning the quality 
of proofreading displayed in the Wrirer’s Dicest 
puts forth a question which, no doubt, has stirred 
the curiosity of a great many readers. 

In sheer loyalty, I must rise to defend the faith, 
since I am a proofreader myself. The only plaus- 
ible answer that I would venture to suggest is 
that perhaps the great majority of the proofreaders 
are writers. Frankly now, who ever heard of a 
writer who could spell? 

I ask you Editors. Am I right, or am I wrong? 

Here in Hollywood this proofreading job of 
mine keeps a roof over our head—the Chamber 
of Commerce insists that unnecessary, but my wife 
disagrees—and it also permits me to find time to 
beat out and sell a yarn at intervals. Such in- 
tervals encouragingly become closer and closer to- 
gether as time wears on. It’s become a race now 
to see whether I can beat the writing game before 
the boss fires me for one too many mistakes. 
God bless his tolerant soul ! 

I beg here to disagree with the critic in regard 
to Writer’s Dicest. In my humble opinion, it is 
very ably edited, and I want to congratulate the 
Editors in their selections of interesting and in- 
structive articles written by successful authors in 
every field. No book reaches the stands without 
an error in some degree. Nothing can be entirely 
perfect, no matter how we try, and I believe that, 
after all, readers are not so interested in a mis- 
spelled word or a transposed line of type. It’s 
the meat of the thing which counts. 

Let me also speak here a word of praise for 
some right swell guys. Jack Woodford, Ed Ear! 
Repp, and Leo Margulies, and many others who 
have given me a great deal of encouragement, 
instruction and advice. 

Bup AyLwin Booker, 
1507 Hollywood Street, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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“Sorry to disturb you, old man, but the editor 
wants a signed affidavit that your story is really 
true.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use fiction material on animals or birds, showing 
kind treatment, not to exceed 800 words. Also 
articles about animals and birds, their value to 
mankind, their association with human beings, 
their proper treatment by humans, their compan- 
ionship with famous persons, etc. ; humane educa- 
tion. We use good glossy prints of animals or 
birds, where figures are large and distinct. Some 
poetry. Reports are made usually within one week 
to ten days. Rate of payment is Yec a word for 
prose; $1.00, and up, for verse, on acceptance.” 





Sir: 

Kindly augment our list of “wants” in your 
magazine, to read as follows: 

“We want book manuscripts—Technical, Scien- 
tific, Vocational, Art, Business, Theatre. We are 
also interested in three-act plays. Reports on 
manuscripts are made within two to three weeks. 
Payment is by royalty.” 

Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
Grorce H. H. Lams, Editor, 
2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
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Dear Dick and Aron: 
Thanks for your wire about my safety. 


There’s a hoary anecdote, a pet of venerable 
parsons when they unbend, about the hero of 
the great Johnstown flood reaching heaven. Tell- 
ing of his wild ride ahead of the raging waters to 
warn the countryside, he won the admiration of 
the angels except one—a white-bearded old gent 
whom you saw in “The Green Pastures.” That 
veteran sneered and scoffed. “Call that a flood?” 
he objected. “Why, you didn’t even get your 
nose wet!” 


“Listen!” the hero said, taking one of the 
angels aside. “I don’t like that old fellow’s atti- 
tude. What’s the matter with him?” 


“Oh, you mustn’t mind him,” was the soothing 
reply. “You see, he had a flood of his own once, 
and he still thinks it was the only one. His name’s 
Noah.” 


I should have thought your reaction to our 
Southern California showers would be somewhat 
similar. After all, the Ohio and the Mississippi 
are bigger than the Los Angeles River, the 
Tujunga Wash, and the Santa Ana. 


However, I am glad to say that my staff, family 
and friends suffered no serious injury or loss. My 
office didn’t even get damp, Beverly Hills not 
being one of the many bad flood areas. The worst 
thing there, it seems, was a lawsuit for $100,000 


damages, brought by a woman against King Vidor, 


the movie producer, because a lot of mud from 
his place washed down on hers. I doubt whether 
she will get very far with it. 


Many of the local writers of my acquaintance 
live in the districts that suffered heavily, such as 
North Hollywood, San Bernardino, and Anaheim. 
So far, the numerous letters and telephone calls 
received from them say they are all right. One 
lady client tells me her literary labors at the height 
of the storm were sadly interrupted by a herd of 
cattle, refugees from rising waters. They bellowed 
at her front door to be allowed to come in out 
of the wet, but my correspondent, being in the 
throes of artistic creation, ignored the request. 


Everybody’s spirit was really admirable. A young 
bride went to her office in the morning. In the 
evening she returned to find no home. The very 
street was gone, and her newly built and furnished 
home, her new car, and everything. She joked 


about it over the radio that night, speaking from 
a microphone on the edge of the flooded gully. 


Close to my secretary’s home in Beverly Glen, 
where the road through the mountains became a 
rushing river for days, a house belonging to a 
young married couple was swept down a hillside 
in a mass of wreckage. It was one of the worst 
tragedies. The woman and her baby were dug out 
of tons of mud and débris, both dead. The hus- 
band, who happened to be taking his bath at the 
time, was badly injured. They got him to the 
hospital by a heroic drive over flooded and broken 
roads, 


One of the heroes of the flood is an English 
bulldog, a veteran of many terrific fights with 
cats. He plunged into the Los Angeles River and 
rescued a neighbor’s Persian kitten, nearly losing 


his life. 


One of my stenographers had to flee from her 
home in Santa Monica Canyon because it was 
expected to be swept away any minute by a 
terrific torrent. Luckily, it escaped, and she 
returned next day. It’s curious, but all my staf 
seem to like canyons, though they are such bad 
places to live sometimes. Somehow, I seem to 
set a bad example. In my own mountain fastness, 
which you know so well, we were cut off from 
civilization for a while through the tremendous 
damage to all the roads—landslides everywhere, 
broken bridges, and huge washouts. Only about 
a third is left of the highway up to my place 
from the beach, and Malibu is completely isolated. 
It will be several months before the highway is 
passable again for traffic to Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco. However, I managed to get to my 
office the day after the storm ceased. It was an 
adventurous journey, part of it afoot, as I couldn't 
drive my car through. Until this road is passable 
again, I go to my office via the inland route. 


They say that one of the writers at Universal 
City, past which the swollen Los Angeles River 
was swirling, was doing a flood sequence for a 
scenario at the time, and was so wrapped up in 
his imaginary catastrophe that he didn’t even go 
outside to lock at the real one. Universal, inci- 
dentally, kindly contributed a whale to the sights 
—a “property” one, washed off the lot. It is 
said that some old soaks swore off liquor when 
they saw it floating down the river. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. LauRENCE D’Orsay. 





Market 


Letters 


FROM 


New York City & Boston 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


EW magazines continue to appear on 
N the stands. And the newest idea in 

money-makers—at present the pho- 
tograph publications—continue to draw imi- 
tators aplenty. 

A lot of magazine people talk pessimis- 
tically about the hard times various publi- 
cations are having. But it is, somehow, al- 
ways the other fellow’s titles which are 
“taking a beating.” His own markets are in- 
variably wide open and going strong. 

One field which seems to have a ready- 
made audience of men readers, and yet 
which has failed to produce an outstanding 
success so far, is that of sports. March 25th 
will see a new sports magazine on the mar- 
ket, featuring a name everyone knows—that 
of Jack Dempsey. Dempsey himself is slated 
as editor, with Ned Brown as associate editor 
and George Shute an important member of 
the staff. Size and paper will be the same 
type as the magazine Time, and it will be 
published monthly. 

The magazine will feature every sort of 
sport, and cover them via articles, fiction, 
poetry, cartoons and photographs. There is 
an open market for sports articles on timely 
subjects and for personality sketches on ath- 
letic figures in lengths from 1,000 to 1,500 
words. Some short-short stories will be in- 
cluded ; these to have a sports theme or re- 
lated interest. Fiction should not run over 
2,000 words. Payment for the foregoing is 
one cent and up, on acceptance. The editors 
suggest that you use a simple easy style of 
writing, and that you should know your 
sports background thoroughly. Seasonal in- 
terest is also valuable. Poems of the Grant- 
land Rice type will be used as fillers. Hu- 
morous sports cartoons with catch-line rate 


about ten dollars each. Also, the editor wants 
serious cartoons such as Bob Edgren and 
Burris do. Payment on these varies, but is 
good. Also, he wants as much candid camera 
work as possible ; action shots in any sport. 
The more unusual, the better. These are 
scheduled at five dollars each, on acceptance. 
In order to get as complete covering of 
sports as possible, the editors are anxious to 
interest writers, etc., all over the country. 
Don’t figure that the New York men have 
the ground covered. The editor says it isn’t 
so! Address Jack Dempsey’s Magazine, at 
480 Lexington Avenue. 


Trojan Publications, 125 East 46th Street, 
made some tentative announcements last 
month about a new publication. This has 
been postponed for a few months, however. 
Trojan and Fack Dempsey’s Magazine are in 
the same offices, but appear to be entirely 
separate corporations. 


The first issue of Esquire publishers’ maga- 
zine, Ken, should be on the stands when you 
get this issue of the Dicest. The editor, 
Arnold Gingrich, gave lengthy and detailed 
requirements in last month’s issue of the 
Dicest, so I don’t need to repeat. If you 
are interested in feature articles or photo- 
graphs, you will find there all the facts you 
need in regard to treatment, length, pay- 
ment. 


The Blue Ribbons Magazines, at 60 Hud- 
son Street, have now given out the titles of 
their latest additions. The third pulp con- 
fession is titled Intimate Romances. All 
lengths are wanted from 2,000 words up to 
10,000. And the formula might be condensed 
into: plenty of sin, lots of emotion, a satisfy- 
ing end. Payment is promised on acceptance, 

































































the basic rate being half a cent a word but 
going as high as a cent and a half per. 

The new detective magazine put out by 
Blue Ribbon is called Detective Yarns. The 
length requirements and payment are the 
same as for the confession magazine. Here, 
an important requirement of stories is a 
strongly menacing atmosphere throughout, 
aided by good characterization. Cliff Camp- 
bell is managing editor of this group of pulps. 

Mr. Zilch has popped up again in a new 
magazine called Ha! One of those things 
that both the Dell Publishing Company and 
its readers have fun with, although prac- 
tically no market for writers. 

Some of its readers (can they be the nice 
old ladies from Dubuque?) have told the 
editor of For Men Only that the title sounds 
pornographic. So the editor, ever willing 
to please—and just as glad to have some 
feminine readers in spite of the magazine’s 
title—is going to drop the word “Only” be- 
ginning with the June issue. This won’t have 
any effect whatever on the contents, which 
seem to be growing stronger and attracting 
bigger names nowadays. It is a strong mar- 
ket, paying good rates for its satirical, gustily 
masculine articles. No fiction is being used 
at present, though occasionally something 
verges on the New Yorker type of sketch. 
It would be best to study the magazine in 
order to detect just how far you can go with 
the sex question—which is pretty far if you 
are clever with the subject. But the first 
requirement is a really meaty idea on which 
to hang your jibes and ribald laughs. A 
good market also for cartoons with good gag 
lines. Payment is on acceptance. And the 
door is wide open! Fred Feldkamp, editor. 
Address: 1501 Broadway. Read this book 
sometime. It’s good. 


ANOTHER change of title is being made 

by a Fawcett magazine. Modern Me- 
chanics, edited by Robert Hertzberg, will be- 
come Mechanix Illustrated, with the June 
issue. It is advisable to query this editor be- 
fore submitting material. Address: 1501 
Broadway. 

Astounding Stories, of Street & Smith, 79 
Seventh Avenue, is now known as Astound- 
ing Science Fiction. John W. Campbell, Jr., 
has made some changes in the lengths he 
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prefers, since he has been editing the 
monthly: Shorts should be under 6,000 
words. Novelettes may be either 10,000 or 
12,000 words, or 15,000 to 18,000 words, 
Serials run from 24,000 up to 60,000 words, 
It is an interesting field for anyone who 
has enough science background to write con- 
vincingly, and you can get some new angles 
on the astounding adventures which fill these 
pages. The editor is glad to cooperate with 
writers, discussing ideas and inventions which 
may be turned into thrilling stories. And 
payment is at the usual Street & Smith rate 
of one cent and up, promptly on acceptance. 

Arthur Edwin Krows is now editor of The 
Spur, that smart-looking monthly which ap- 
peals to the leisurely well-to-do set. Gentle- 


manly sports, personalities, travel, art, 
usually with photographs, are the themes of 
articles — mostly done on _ assignment. 


Lengths about 2,000 words at most; some 
much less. The right pictures are more im- 
portant in these “class” publications for 
smart readers—text often sets off the photos. 
Payment is on publication, and the rate 
averages about two cents a word. Address: 
515 Madison Avenue. 


Country Life is another very slick-looking, 
large-size monthly which features splendid 
photography of estates, sports, country homes 
and their furnishings, travel, art, and any- 
thing which may interest the rich and 
leisurely classes. Articles vary from a few 
hundred words up to about 2,000; but the 
photographs are almost invariably more im- 
portant. Rates are moderate. Editor: Mr. 
Jean Austin. Address: 444 Madison Avenue. 
This magazine merged a few months ago 
with The Sportsman, and retains the name 
of the latter on its title page. This also ac- 
counts for the present large proportion of 
articles about horses and dogs and their 
breeding and showing, and about shooting, 
yachting, etc. 

George Stevens has been made editor of 
The Saturday Review of Literature, suc- 
ceeding Bernard de Voto. Mr. Stevens has 
been managing editor since 1933. Not much 
market here, as much of the magazine is 
contributed by the editors or regular writers. 
Address : 25 West 45th Street. 

Miss Devoe apparently has not entirely re- 
linquished her plans for Bachelor, but is con- 
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tinuing the magazine from Circleville, Ohio. 
This magazine did not seem to catch on very 
strongly when published as a bi-monthly here 
in New York. It is a question whether this 
would-be smart publication will make a go 
of it elsewhere. 


HE April issue of Scribner’s Magazine is 

going to feature an article by Tom 
Uzzell revealing the truth about the love 
pulps. That should be interesting reading! 
The same issue will present a slick-paper 
story by a man who has done most of his sell- 
ing in the past to the adventure pulps. 


For the writer who is interested in this 
progressive, alertly modern magazine, here 
are some suggestions about its requirements. 
The editors are not buying a lot right now, 
but they will be more open in the fall. 
Meanwhile, you can work more intelligently 
toward this goal by keeping in mind that 
neither “the formless literary sketch nor the 
streamlined formula story” is wanted. What 
the editor does want is “the reality, signifi- 
cance, and character of the quality story, 
without its slowness, morbidity, and lack of 
incident. We want the tempo, movement, 
and directness of the slick story—without its 
thinness, lack of reality, and mechanical mo- 
tivation. We want, in some cases, the drama 
of a good pulp yarn—without its melodrama. 
Characters must be roundly drawn, but we 
do not want mere character sketches. And 
the end should not be a mechanical twist, 
but should be a valid resolution to the prob- 
lem—if there is a resolution.” Settings are 
usually American, The appeal of stories 
should be masculine, as the average reader is 
predominantly masculine. The best lengths 
are three to four thousand words. 


There is enough good poetry on hand to 
keep the market low till fall. And the “Life 
in the United States” contest has stocked 
that department. The best market is for 
articles, since Scribner’s is using more and 
more non-fiction. Studying the magazine will 
help you here. Lengths run from 4,000 to 
5,000 words preferably. Good rates are paid 
on acceptance. Address: 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue. Editor: Harlan Logan. 

Forum, edited by Henry Goddard Leach 
at 570 Lexington Avenue, uses no fiction at 
all. But it offers an interesting market for 
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controversial articles on any subject whatever 
which is likely to arouse discussion. There’s 
no objection to any radical subject. Many 
debates are run. About the only limitation is 
that the subject should be thoroughly up-to- 
date and modern. You can’t expect people 
to get excited about dead issues in politics or 
religion or science. The best length is 2,500 
words, with a top of 3,000. Rates depend 
mostly on the writer’s name and ability, but 
have to be paid out of a comparatively small 
editorial budget. Some poetry is also used. 

The thing of special current interest is the 
Forum contest on the keynote of American 
liberty. You will find complete details in the 
current issue of the magazine. Prizes total 
$1,000, divided into three classes of 
contestants: the general public, college 
undergraduates, secondary school students. 
Amounts are in proportion to the groups. 
Important points about the contest: Closing 
date, June 30. Manuscripts must be marked 
with the author’s classification. A fee of 25 
cents in stamps must accompany it. Lengths, 
any up to 40 lines. “It is hoped to secure 
clear, uncomplicated texts which may be set 
to music.” Please look in the magazine for 
more details about the contest. 

Flying Aces, which is an “Ace” magazine 
at 67 West 44th Street, is a market open only 
to articles. The few stories being published 
each month are supplied by certain regular 
writers, closing this field to new people. But 
it is a good market for general aviation and 
personal experience articles, 2,000 to 3,000 
words in length, with photos. Everything is 
modern air stuff in this monthly. Payment 
at present is on publication; one cent a 
word. Herb Powell is editor. Colin Kerr 
Cameron is now associate editor. 

The Bilbara Publishing Company, 18 East 
48th Street, has adopted a new name and 
is now known as Ideal Publishing Company. 
This company puts out Personal Romances, 
Modern Movies, Picture Detective, and 
Movie Life. 


ICTION House at 460 Eighth Avenue 
is looking for Westerns, sports in season, 
and frontier stuff. Lengths from 10,000 to 
15,000 words are best. They are also buying 
new detective-mystery novels between 20,000 
and 40,000 words. All their pulp magazines 










































are bi-monthlies or quarterlies, so it is not 
a particularly big market. However, pay is 
at a cent a word and is very fast on accept- 
ance for all stories purchased. Malcolm 
Reiss is managing editor. 

Harry Widmer, managing editor of the 
“Ace” Western, detective, and sports pulps, 
emphasizes that his markets are wide open 
for material, and that there is no cutting 
down in rates or let up in quantity of ma- 
terial needed. Most of these magazines 
pay a cent on publication or before; a few 
pay from a half to three-quarters of a cent 
as listed previously. The rates have not 
changed at all. Here are the strong market 
needs: 10 Detective Aces needs shorts of 
3,000 to 5,000 words and most especially nov- 
elettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words. Ace 
Sports and Champion Sports are crying for 
novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words. They 
can use some shorts, too, of 3,000 to 5,000 
words. The several Western magazines can 
all use shorts of those same lengths. Keep 
in mind that this house believes in a general 
appeal to readers; consequently, woman 
interest is required in the novelettes and 
welcome in the shorts. Address: 67 West 
44th Street. 

The love and confession magazines in 
the “Ace” group are all edited by Mrs. 
Rose Wyn, who is eager to see plenty of good 
material for both these types. Secrets has 
been hard hit by the huge contests being 
conducted by other companies, so that it 
has been most difficult to get good stories 
of a confessional type. The lengths most 
desired are: short-shorts of 2,000 to 3,000 
words; shorts not over 6,000 words; novel- 
ettes not over 8,000 words. The number 
of titles required for the contents has forced 
the average length of fiction to be reduced. 
There is also a big market for love stories 
of all lengths for the three magazines: Love 
Fiction Monthly, Ten-Story Love, and Com- 
plete Love Magazine. Mrs. Wyn promises 
fast readings and immediate checks—and 
makes good on her promises! Address—67 
West 44th Street. 

True is that man’s magazine edited by 
George Scullin, which plays up fact detective 
stories, exposes, crime stories, personal ad- 
ventures, etc. and illustrates them with plenty 
of strikingly lurid pictures. Unlike most of 
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the similar appearing monthlies, True is not 
a detective magazine. Exposes are really 
its meat. Articles run from a minimum of 
1,000 words up to about 5,000. Payment is 
made on acceptance at rates of about a 
cent and a half up to two cents a word. 
The average reading time is one week, so 
this makes pay very prompt. There should 
be as many good, striking photographs as 
possible, and those used bring $3 each. But 
the problems of magazine makeup make it 
necessary for the editor to send the check for 
photos on publication. Sex gets plenty of 
emphasis ; sex-crimes always good here. The 
types of articles which the editors are not 
getting enough of are the semi-scientific, the 
medical, and the high-society exposes. Note 
that it is the sensational and not the in- 
formational article which is used. Address 
manuscripts for True to 1501 Broadway. 
This is one of the Fawcett group. 

Rangeland Romances has resumed its orig- 
inal title, after appearing for a while as 
Rangeland Love Stories. This is a Popular 
Publications pulp. 


WILLIAM FAY, one of Popular’s busiest 

men, looks after the contents of six 
pulps. Of these, his best and most active 
market is the longer lengths for Sports 
Novels and shorts up to 6,000 words for 
Knockout Sports. Study the magazine for 
pointers. These markets are steady and vary 
little in general tone from month to month. 
They are always open—and welcome writers 
who know their stuff. A good length for the 
first mentioned is about 10,000 words. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress—205 East 42nd Street. 

Star Western and Dime Western (also 
Popular Publications) are both edited by 
Michael Tilden, with Rogers Terrill as edi- 
torial director. These magazines run along 
in much the same groove from one month 
to the next, offering open markets and fast 
pay. These pulps are “stressing” the drama 
that springs from characterization. And they 
play up the broad panoramic sweep of old- 
time Western drama. No modern stuff. They 
use a variety of stories, some of them period 
tales of the 60’s to 90’s. Emotional interest 
may be increased by use of good girl char- 
acters. But be sure your people are human, 
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with genuine emotions. Then the drama will 
almost take care of itself. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 

David Manners is editor of Popular’s 
monthly pulp, 10-Story Western Magazine 
and of the bi-monthly, Big-Book Western 
Magazine. Payment is mostly at one cent 
a word on acceptance, but some of the long 
stuff is under a cent—about two-thirds of 
a cent minimum. Fiction runs from 2,000 
up to 30,000 words. And the general re- 
quirements are much the same as for the 
Westerns mentioned just above. 


Dangerous Romance, a projected follow- 
up of the costume and historical Romance 
edited by Kenneth White, has been given 
up for the present. 


44 Western has been suspended. Ralph 
Perry edited this at 205 East 42nd Street. 
Strange Detective Mysteries should also be 
checked off. This was a Popular Publication 
pulp edited by Rogers Terrill. 


The Literary Digest passed up several 
issues, but is announced to continue publi- 
cation beginning with the issue of March 
26th. Several new features will be added. 
And David P. Page will continue as the edi- 
tor, and George F. Havell as publisher. 
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Picture, one of the more recent of the 
crop of photo magazines, dropped after the 
second issue. Maybe it will stage a come- 
back. 

Of the various picture magazines, the new 
Focus seems bound to raise plenty of com- 
ment. Its contents are highly controversial 
in part, and can’t be passed over while nap- 
ping. Leslie White is the editor. 

Woman’s Day is a new home magazine - 
guaranteeing a circulation of a million copies, 
which is to be sold in the A. & P. stores. 

True Police Cases is one of the four titles 
issued by Country Press (a subsidiary of 
Fawcett) and edited by Leonard Diegre. 
This one, a pocket format, is “issued now 
and then” with no regular schedule. Manu- 
scripts submitted to Mr. Diegre are consid- 
ered for all four magazines. This one, being 
small in size, requires fewer photographs. 
Stories are very sensational for all. Address 
—1501 Broadway. ; 

Photo Facts, edited by Frederic Delano, is 
also appearing with more frequency than 
at first. Most of the articles are written on 
assignment, so it is best to query the editor 
before submitting manuscripts. A Fawcett 
pocket size magazine on slick paper. Ad- 
dress—1501 Broadway. 


Boston Markets 


By Marion HuTCcHINSON 


(All Addresses Boston or Cambridge) 


New England, if not of the country, 

is fast yielding to the industrial trend. 
Its new publications are class, or trade 
journals. These offer a sound, repeat mar- 
ket for specialists in the writing field. 

This is the fifth Boston Market Letter 
Writer’s Dicest has published. In previous 
years, editors complained bitterly of wrong 
and needlessly idiotic submissions. This year 
there were no complaints. We feel that we 
have accomplished something. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street. 
This is Boston’s quality magazine and an 


Boner E once the literary fount of 


aristocrat among publications everywhere. 
Present requirements are for short stories up 
to 6,000 words. The Atlantic uses novels 
occasionally, but rarely considers serials. 
Sound essays on present-day topics, authori- 
tative and well written, and occasional verse 
will be considered. The Contributor’s Club 
is the department suggested by the editors 
for new writers. To begin there with essays, 
or brief articles, is often to graduate into 
longer lengths. The Atlantic rates are high 
and are paid on acceptance. 


Leisure, 206 Essex Street. This publication 
has removed from 683 Atlantic Avenue. John 
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Study Leisure before attempting to write a 
line of copy. This is a distinctive publication 
; devoted to hobbies and leisure-time activi- 
ties. Leisure accepts stories on unusual col- 
lections; suggests hobbies, sports, games, 
handicrafts, creative arts and dramatics 
which will occupy the time of individuals or 
groups. Articles must be written from the 
leisure-time viewpoint, not over 1,600 words 
and must be illustrated. Interviews with per- 
sons having remarkable hobbies, or collectors 
are used very rarely; best to query. Pay- 
ment, on publication, Yc a word. Photos at 
space rates. 


The Boston Daily Post, Washington Street. 
This is included among fiction and general 
markets since the Post continues a weekly 
acceptance of short stories, of about 1,000 
words, written by women. The Post awards 
$10 for the best story, $5 for the nearest 
competitor and pays $2 each for stories 
printed. 


Juvenile 


Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street. 
Clayton H. Ernst, editor. This boys’ maga- 
zine is monthly and Boston’s most valued 
juvenile. Instructions of juvenile writers, 
schooled in boy-demands, are: “This maga- 
zine uses short stories on subjects of in- 
terest to boys in their teens, mystery, avia- 
tion, school, sea, western and sports; 2,000 
to 4,000 words. Serials should run from 
20,000 to 35,000 words, use occasional 
articles, with photographs, from 500 to 2,000 
words. Send no poetry nor material for 
small children. Payment, Yac to 1¥%c a 


word on acceptance, or on publication.” 


The Mayflower, published by the Pilgrim 
Press, is the juvenile publication of the Con- 
gregational Publishing House at 14 Beacon 
Street. This weekly, of which Jesse Eleanor 
Moore is editor, accepts an occasional story 
from 300 to 700 words, with bright juvenile 
verse. 

Religious 

Christian Register, Unitarian publication, 
at 25 Beacon Street. This is for adults. While 
the majority of articles are furnished by 


ministers and Unitarian laymen, occasional 
outside articles of 1,500 words are considered. 


U. Riley continues as managing editor. 








or world topics. 


Christian Science Monitor, Falmouth and 
Paul Streets. This is not a magazine, but a 
newspaper. Space is limited, but it should 
not be considered a closed market for those 
who will study it for slant. Feature stories, 
with illustrations, are published in its maga- 
zine supplement. 


Kion’s Herald, 581 Boylston Street. This is 
the Methodist Episcopal publication, weekly. 
Articles on religious and general themes will 
be considered. Children’s stories, not exceed- 
ing 1,100 words, and religious or seasonable 
poetry may be submitted. Rates moderate. 
L. O. Hartman, editor. 


Advance, Congregational publication from 
14 Beacon Street. This is the adult publica- 
tion. Rev. William E. Gilroy is editor. This 
is often overstocked. Best to query. 


Class 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Avenue. 
This monthly is published except July and 
September. From Robert B. Hill, editor, we 
learn: “Articles on any phase of home eco- 
nomics, or domestic science, preferably under 
3,000 words, will be considered. No recipes, 
please. Our special demands are for articles 
on any or all phases of home building, or 
home furnishings. We should like these ac- 
companied by photographs. For this type of 
material, we pay a higher rate, depending 
upon the number and merit of illustrations. 
Our usual rate is lc a word ; $3 each and up 
for photographs, always on acceptance. 


“American Cookery also accepts stories ap- 
pealing to home-makers, with a domestic 
science, or cooking, background; 1,000 to 
3,000 words on publication. Rate, Ic a 
word.” 


Apothecary, 4 Park Street. L. C. Parsons, 
publisher. This is the druggist’s publication 
for which Carl G. A. Harring was editor. 
Mr. Harring died recently ; no successor has 
been chosen, 

“Apothecary is a New England journal 
covering the retail drug trade and is the 
official organ of all New England State 
Pharmaceutical Associations. This paper 
(Continued on page 54) 


These must, of course, be on religious themes, 








Back to Fundamentals 


By Leon ByRNE 


N excellent analogy to the writer who 
has difficulty getting across is found 
every fall in the newspaper sports 

pages, where time and again, season after 
season, headlines will announce that Coach 
Soandso, after his football team has suffered 
a couple of early-season drubbings, has gone 
back to fundamentals—the fundamentals of 
blocking, tackling, kicking and passing. 

The boys started the season with a bagful 
of tricks, a repertoire of clever plays evolved 
by the coach, but tricky plays get nowhere, 
can’t even be executed properly, without the 
players being so well grounded in funda- 
mentals that their blocking and tackling is 
automatically perfect. 


In six years of editorial work with the 
Munsey Publishing Company and Popular 
Publications, I’ve read and passed judgment 
on at least 50,000 manuscripts, good, bad 
and indifferent. 


Too many young writers either fail to mas- 
ter the simple fundamentals or forget them 
in a desire to be dazzling. How many times 
I have written on a manuscript report: “This 
author has forgotten that before he sits down 
to write he must have either a story to tell— 
in other words a plot to develop—or a char- 
acter to delineate.” 


If a story has character development as 
well as plot, or action, so much the better, 
but it must have at least one of those funda- 
mentals. There are authors, of course, who 
can sit down with only a vague idea of what 
they are going to do, pound the typewriter 
for a few hours, and turn out a finished story 
that has literally grown out of the typewriter. 
They are the experts who have mastered all 
of the rules and niceties of technique until 
these mechanical things have become second 
nature to them. 


Personally, I write a story almost com- 
pletely in my mind before I begin to set it 
down on paper. In fact, I sometimes carry 


it to the extreme of writing the ending of a 
yarn before I have done the middle part— 
that’s when I’m so much interested in the 
piece myself that I can’t wait for the filling 
in—I have to get the climax down on paper. 
Naturally, I know just what that center por- 
tion is going to be. 

The ideal of the classic short story is to 
counterpart the flight of the arrow—leaving 
the bow with a twang, flying straight and 
true, thudding home in the heart of the 
target. Too many writers draw a bow at the 
moon; their arrow goes up, falters, starts to 
fall, is blown by the wind, clatters aimlessly 
to the ground. 

If, when starting their story, they would 
say to themselves, “I am going to create one 
single, crystal-clear, decisive effect, so that 
the whole story, when finished, is a mathe- 
matical procession of events leading logically 
and irrevocably from the first sentence to the 
last.” Then they could be sure that their story 
would do what it should—strike one clear 
chord in the reader’s emotional reactions. 

As the story is built, piece by piece, as the 
plot convolutions are taken up, the threads 
of the story intertwined, the characters 
shaped by their actions and their conversa- 
tion, as each sentence is added to the story 
structure, the writer should bear in mind his 
finished job, the completed, unified picture. 
If a phrase sounds pretty, but has no bearing 
on that completed picture, he should throw 
it out. If an actor in the drama gets out of 
character, does something on page two that 
does not fit in with the picture we have of 
him on the last page, he should be recast, 
redrawn, rewritten. 

An excellent training school for the writer 
whose work lacks unity is the so-called terror 
tale. In it, the author sets out to create one 
decided, specific effect, and there is not, or 
should not be any trouble in excluding all 
extraneous matter. Last week I read two 
manuscripts by a young woman writer who 
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wanted an estimate of her work and ability. 
The first was a mystery-terror story, which I 
told her should sell—because she had taken 

, an opening situation, stated the problem, and 
had gone straight through to the logical and 
inevitable conclusion. 


The second was a love story, which I ad- 
vised her to put among her souvenirs and 
write off as trial and error. All she knew 
when she started to write it was that she 
wanted to write a romance with a sophisti- 
cated, idle-rich background. She put her hero 
and heroine through the paces of intermi- 
nable bright persiflage about inconsequen- 
tials, but she didn’t bring them alive, or give 
them a problem to solve—so she had no 
story. When she kept fundamentals in mind, 
she turned out a usable story. When she tried 
to be clever at phrases, she turned out quite a 
few clever phases—but no story. 


That desire to be clever is one of the major 
stumbling blocks of writers who are not yet 
sure of themselves. They should realize that 
Dorothy Parker—using her early work as a 
symbol for a type—didn’t sell her writings 
because they were cleverly worded. Her 
clever phraseology makes a glittering icing 
for the cake she serves, but you can be sure 
the cake is all there beneath the icing. 


In the same vein: A chap recently applied 
for a job to Rogers Terrill, who has charge 
of the Popular magazines. His background 
included a college education in the classics, 
and he had sold stories to the quality maga- 
zines, for which he expressed a_ personal 
preference. 

“That’s all very well,” said Terrill, “but 
readers of Dime Mystery, the Spider, and so 
forth, aren’t apt to be interested in the 
classics. What makes you think you would 
have any sympathy for or understanding of 
what our readers want?” 

“Well,” said the applicant, “in my opinion 
a story is a story, whether it’s written by a 
De Maupassant or a Horatio Alger. When 
I read, for enjoyment, I read with my feel- 
ings, my emotions, rather than with my 
mind.” He got the job—and, writers who set 
out to be clever would do better to write 
with their feelings rather than with their 
intellects. 

To write with feeling, it is obviously essen- 





tial to write of things one knows about, has 
had personal experience with, things that 
have been in some way a part of one’s own 
life. The above mentioned young lady who 
made a stab at picturing life among the 
filthily-rich had, I suspect, gained her back. 
ground from the movies. 


I have seen college professors, erudite and 
educated ladies and gentlemen, and some 
proficient essayists, fail dismally when they 
attempted a pulp love story—because they 
wrote with their tongue in their cheek. 
You’ve got to feel a pulp love story just as 
much as you have to feel a Post love story 
when you’re writing it. 

I’ve been reading the WriTErR’s Dicest a 
long time, and I wouldn’t remember how 
many times I’ve seen it admonish its sub- 
scribers: “Read your markets. One of the 
best ways to learn how to write is to read, 
and keep on reading.” I'd repeat that advice 
in letters ten feet high, if I could, and keep 
on repeating it. Editors themselves, in addi- 
tion to the endless reading they must do to 
select manuscripts for their own magazines, 
must read omnivorously, not only what their 
competitors are printing, but what the entire 
publishing world is printing—books, stories, 
and news. 


. Not only what is being printed now, but 
what has been printed in the past. Only a 
scholar of literature could hope to be con- 
versant with everything good that has been 
written in the last two thousand years, but 
the more an editor has read, the better editor 
he is. 

Similarly, the more a writer has read, the 
more he knows about writing, the better able 
he is to evaluate his own work, to detect its 
deficiencies, to compare it with what the 
world has come to accept as good writing. 

Most writers have difficulty evaluating 
their own work with the same detachment 
they can assume toward the writing of others. 
By all means, everyone who writes should 
have as large a circle of critics as possible. 
Don’t be afraid to try your stories out on any 
and everybody you can get to read them. 
That may be an unsocial bit of advice with 
which your long-suffering friends and ac- 
quaintances will have little sympathy, but it 
is pertinent. 
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An editor is not the only one who can give 
a valid reaction to a story. In fact, I know 
one publishing house where the court of final 
appeal for love stories consists of the tele- 
phone girl, the reception girl and a filing 
clerk. If the editor knows a story is usable, 
but can’t quite decide on it, she asks those 
three girls to read it and tell whether they 
like it or not. They can’t take the story apart 
and analyze it, but they can give their honest 
emotional reactions, which the editor con- 
siders as valid as her own. 


OF paramount importance to the would-be 
writer is the self-admonition, “Nothing 
is going to discourage me.” Take the advice, 
the comments, the criticisms, the reactions 
you get from friends and editors, weigh 
them, use what seems good to help shape 
your course, try constantly to improve your 
work through these criticisms and through 
self-criticism, but don’t let them get you 
down. If a story doesn’t sell one place, try 
it someplace else where it might fit—what 
one editor might turn down, another might 
welcome with open arms. 
In my correspondence file are two letters 
pinned together, both from the same editor. 
The first one reads: “Sorry to have to re- 


turn your story, but it seems to us the plot . 


idea is not sufficiently novel.” The second 
letter, dated about a year later, says: “We 
are enclosing our check for $75. We like 
the story very much; by all means give us 
some more like it.” Both letters refer to the 
same story. Obviously, on its first visit to 
the shop it was not read by the editor, but 
by one of his assistants, but the incident goes 
to show that editorial judgment is neither 
uniform nor infallible. 

If your first story doesn’t sell, write the 
second, and the tenth, and the hundredth 
and, if you’re like most writers, the more you 
write the better you’ll write, and eventually 
you will click. Never send a story out until 
you've done the best you can by it. 

If I seem to be laying undue emphasis 
on simple fundamentals, the answer to that 
is that Paderewski still practices the scale of 
C every day. 


UST what is it that gives the beginner 
__ away, labels his story amateurish? In the 
ideal story, the reader’s attention is caught 


on the first page, the direction the story will 
take is pointed out, the background painted 
in or hinted at; in short, the reader gets 
the “feel” of the story. I can think of no 
better example of this “pointing” than the 
first two paragraphs of Poe’s “The Cask of 
Amontillados : 


The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne 
as best I could; but when he ventured upon 
insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so well know 
the nature of my soul, Will not suppose, however, 
that I gave utterance to a threat. At Length I 
would be avenged; this was a point definitely 
settled—but the very definitiveness with which 
it was resolved precluded the idea of risk. I must 
not only punish, but punish with impunity. A 
wrong is unredressed when retribution overtakes 
its redresser. It is equally unredressed when the 
avenger fails to make himself felt as such to him 
who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word 
nor deed had I given Fortunato cause to doubt my 
good-will. I continued, as was my wont, to smile 
in his face, and he did not perceive that my 
smile now was at the thought of his immolation. 

The diction may be somewhat formal and 
archaic, but no modern reader can for a 
minute doubt that he is about to see the 
villain of the piece treated to a swift, color- 
ful and unique demise. Reading the first 
page of Poe’s story, one has to read on. 

An example of pointing a modern pulp 
story is found in the first three paragraphs of 
“Guest Room in Hell,” from Horror Stories, 


by the author of this article : 

I traveled far that day, through dank swamps 
and marshes. I had plunged ever deeper and 
deeper into the wilderness, in the hope of yet 
finding the rare botanical specimens I had sought. 
I had been utterly unsuccessful. And now, to 
add to my feeling of abject failure, and my 
unbearable fatigue, came the awful realization 
that I was lost. 

Though I had come out upon a ttrail, over- 
grown and forlorn with disuse, which I knew 
must lead to some human habitation, I had no 
idea in which direction lay the little village I 
had left early that morning. My clothing, sodden 
and frayed by the dripping thickets through 
which I had clambered, clung to my chilled limbs 
and impeded my progress as I plodded wearily 
on. It had started to rain—a cold, drizzling mist 
that seeped through my coat as though it were 
sackcloth, and I had visions of spending a miser- 
able night without shelter or warmth. I was 
nearly hopeless when a break in the thicket re- 
vealed the grounds of a large estate off to the 
right. 

With a feeling of relief I left the trail. The 
house, far back from the road, was almost hidden 
by the shaggy poplars that surrounded it, and 
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the driveway leading up to it was also lined with 
these tall, unkempt giants that lifted their 
grotesque and lonely arms into space. It was as 
though I walked down a gauntlet of brooding 
;sentinels who, peering at me from their lonely 
height, pondered silently upon the fate of lone 
wanderers who travel unknown roads by night. 


Even if the title of the magazine and of 
the story hadn’t already labeled the story, 
pointed the direction it was going to take, 
those opening paragraphs would. 


In most stories, color of background is 
desirable, if not essential. Beginners whose 
stories lack imaginative color might just as 
well not try. On the other hand, no critic 
ever dismisses as hopeless a beginner who 
errs on the side of over-imagination and 
color. You can’t teach imagination; you 
can teach restraint. A beginner often be- 
trays himself by injudicious use of color, 
slapping it on by the bucketful so that it 
hides the story. 


I recently went over a manuscript by a 
young woman beginner. The background 
of the story was a summer she had spent in 
colorful Santa Fe. The real story, however, 
was about a cat she had inherited along with 
the cottage she stayed in. The story of her 
relations with the cat was very good. There 
were about 2,000 words of that. Her de- 
scription of life in Santa Fe was good, to 
the extent of 3,000 words—but there was no 
definite connection between the two. 


That was a case of overdoing the local 
color, of course. .What part of Santa Fe 
had bearing on the cat story belonged in— 
but a travelogue was uncalled for. Similarly, 
any injection of background should be in- 
culcated right in the narrative, if possible ; 
should not cause the story to stop for one 
instant. 


Once the reader’s attention is gained, it 
must be held—straight through. That is 
another place beginners falter—as well as 
old-timers. Once your story is started on its 
way, you can’t let the reader forget where it 
is headed. There must be plenty of sign- 
posts. 

I think the most common notation marked 
on accepted scripts, handed by editors to 
assistants for editing, is: “Point up the 
story.” 
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I well remember an Argosy story by J. 
Allan Dunn, a 20,000 word Northern. The 
editorial board, Don Moore, (who later went 
to Cosmopolitan) Fred Clayton, (who joined 
Liberty) and myself, agreed that there was 
swell material in the yarn, but that Dunn 
had failed to maintain his continuity. There 
were sO many stories within the story that at 
the quarter, half and three quarters marks 
the reader practically had to go back to the 
first pages to recall just what the main prob- 
lem of the story was. We took it, and cut it. 
Then the man who edited it kept inserting 
casual but needed references to the hero’s 
main pursuit, the vital thread (Mountie 
getting his man, of course) which the com- 
plications of the plot sometimes obscured. 
The published story was one of the most 
popular of the year. 


MAY beginners have difficulty with dia- 
logue. If they would bear in mind that 
all dialogue must have a direct bearing on 
the story, their difficulty might be amelio- 
rated. The cryptic, hardboiled school of 
writing points a good moral. Instead of 
having two characters, upon meeting, in- 
dulge in pages of guff before saying any- 
thing vital, they get down to business fast. 

Take a bit from Robert Carse in Ad- 
venture : 

Kousa went back to Latour; he made a sign, 
and the others there brought Chesnil forward, 
ranged the staggering, panting man beside the 
colonel. Kousa lifted up the automatic pistol 
from the holster at his waist. 

“TI wouldn’t shoot to kill you,” he said. “Not 
quickly or nicely. If you move again, we will 
just break your legs or arms.” 

I know authors who could spend several 
pages on that scene—and do it no more 
effectively. Even without reading the rest 
of that Legion story, the reader gets a defi- 
nite picture of a desperate situation, and a 
desperate man. 

While the advice to “Read, read, read!” 
can never be reiterated too often—for the 
best way to learn how to write is to read what 
others have written—too many beginners 
take this to mean “Copy, copy, copy.” The 
too-frequent editorial comment on also-ran 
manuscripts is: “Too trite.’ The author 
has done part of his duty toward himself 
and his editor—he has studied the phraseo- 
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logy and type of plot desired, but he has 
failed to do more than a copyist’s job—has 
failed to think up his own twists to the well- 
worn plot situations, has failed to speak his 
own language. 


Cliches mark the amateur. They may 
have thrilled grandfather, but they’re a 
headache to today’s editors. Lurid, flambuoy- 
ant overstatement is not half so impressive 
as plain, straight, unvarnished English. 


Compare: “The hell-for-leather hombre- 
out-of-the-blue came thundering into the 
corral, skidded his cayuse to a spine-jolting 
stop, leaped to the ground in a whirlwind 
of dust and shoved two fistfuls of blue steel 
at the slack-jawed rannies. ‘This is my 
play !’ he snarled.” 


“The stranger’s approach was like the 
sudden rising of a thunder cloud on the 
horizon; on minute he was the center of 2 
far-off but swiftly approaching tornado; 
then, abruptly, the men in the corral were 
facing his guns and his scowl.” 

The first paragraph is from a Western 
pulp—the second is a suggested rephrasing 
from an editor who has become sick unto 
nausea of trite phraseology. Is the second 
perferable to the first? Too much saccharine 
sickens; firecrackers on the sixth of July 
are a damn nuisance. Triteness is not a 
stimulant to readers, it is a soporific. 

It isn’t necessary to ape the Saroyans and 
the Steins (most of whose works are as yet 
untranslated) in order to be different. Just 
be yourself. 





Making Your Confessions 
Sell 


By EsTHER SCHWARTZ 


VER since my first article on confession 
kK stories appeared in WrirTeErR’s DicEst, 
I have been receiving letters from 
readers pleading to know why their stories 
don’t sell. Almost without exception, the 
stories beginners have sent me have failed 
to sell because 
(1) The writer took too long to get 
into his story. 
(2) There was not enough story to tell. 
(3) There were too many breaks and 
flash-backs, giving an effect of 
jumpiness. 
(4) The story 
realism. 


lacked interest and 


When we sit down to write confessions, 
there are so many things that clamor to be 
put in that it’s hard to know what to put in 
and what to leave out. An experienced 
writer feels instinctively that only what is 
dramatic and what will further his story 
must be included. 


It is easy to see that many beginners have 
the feeling that just because certain material 
is true, it must be included. So they go on, 
for pages and pages in the beginning of their 
stories, telling a lot of dull, uninteresting 
things that have nothing at all to do with the 
story itself, really. I have gone over scripts 
which wasted as much as ten or fifteen pages 
getting to the real story beginning. 

Stories really begin where action and dia- 
logue commence. When the people begin to 
talk and to do (with helpful descriptive 
touches from the writer that help us to see 
and know them), the story is really be- 
ginning. 

Once begun, action should go right on 
briskly, the author choosing his material as 
he goes along so that he builds up the chance 
for drama. Make no mistake about this one 
point: confession stories must have plenty of 
drama. 

Long passages where the characters do 
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nothing but think, or long paragraphs where 
the writer merely tells what is happening, 
instead of having his characters act out the 
story, are bad. After all, confessionals are 
action stories, and they should unfold before 
the reader the way a moving picture does. 


This unfolding is best done by dialogue 
and narrative which combines action with 
description. The stories beginners send me 
are full of stray bits of dialogue which are 
not identified in any way. By connecting the 
speaker with what he said, and by showing 
him doing something while he said it, the 
writer gets an effect of realism, along with 
action. Like this: 


“Yes, I noticed it,” I agreed. I sighed, and 
began to hang my things up carefully on hangers, 
doing the same for Vi’s, too, for they were al- 
ways scattered on every chair in the place. “But 
don’t be so hard, girls—he’s a human being, for 
all that.” 


Almost always, long, dull-looking passages 
containing no dialogue should be regarded 
by the writer with suspicion, especially when 
they happen in the beginning of the story. 
It’s a good habit, too, to go over your story 
to see that each character is described as he 
enters the scene, not long passages of descrip- 
tion, of course, but enough to give an idea 
of what the person’s like. 


When unimportant material goes into the 
beginning of a story, few readers go further 
than a few lines or a page or so. Many 
times this material can be left out altogether, 
or dropped here and there as retrospect as 
the story goes along. By taking it out of the 
beginning, however, and commencing where 
action commences, you have a greater chance 
of holding reader interest. 


So often there just isn’t enough story, and 
that’s a real tragedy, and a fault that no 
amount of pretty writing will help. In order 
to find out whether yours has this fault, it’s 
a good idea to reduce it to an outline of a 
few lines. As often as not, you’ll find that 
you have something like this: 

“Ada met Jack and they fell in love. He 
had no job and neither did she. They finally 
found jobs and declared their love. They 
were married and lived happily ever after- 
ward.” 

By doing the same thing with say the cur- 


rent issue of True Story or one of the other 
confessionals, you'll find that there is plenty 
of drama, of death and destruction, of striy- 
ing and disappointment and sinning and re- 
penting, but always of things happening. So 
that a safe rule to follow, if you’re suspicious 
of whether you have enough story to tell, is 
to outline it for dramatic content. 


I have gone over stories of ten thousand 
words and found that they had not enough 
story for three thousand words. Six thousand 
words or more would be wasted on a begin- 
ning, and then, between the seventh and 
eighth thousand, the real place for action 
and drama would be slipped over altogether. 


It goes without saying that confessions 
must have exactly the same story elements 
as are contained in any other kind of story. 
There must be conflict and suspense and 
drama, but in addition there must be that 
intimate quality of telling secrets, of reveal- 
ing what would ordinarily not be told. 

And here is another point, and a most im- 
portant one. Many beginners have the feel- 
ing that they are competing with professional 
writers, even in the confessional field. This 
is quite true, and until the beginner’s story 
has the smoothness and readability of a 
professional’s, it is unlikely to sell. 


Your confession is more likely to be well 
done if you sit down to write it because you 
feel you have a thrilling, exciting story 
to tell, rather than merely the desire to be 
an author or to cash a check. When the 
impulse to write begins with the story itself, 
rather than what will happen because of its 
having been written, you have an entirely 
different result. 

When a story begs to be written, it fairly 
writes itself, and events seem to happen in 
proper sequence. A built-up story, however, 
often has too many breaks and flash-backs, 
which give it an effect of jumpiness. 

I see so many of these jumpy, broken-up 
stories, wherein years pass and nothing much 
happens, simply because the writer hasn't 
chosen his material properly, and began the 
place where things are beginning to happen. 
The writer, to cover this lack, keeps delving 
back and breaking the story, to introduce 
things that seem to have nothing at all to do 
with it. 
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The lack of a real theme or purpose be- 
hind the story contributes to this feeling of 
jumpiness, the darting about and going back 
to pick up the thread. If you begin with 
something that is vital and exciting to you, 
the chances are that you can more readily 
make it come alive to the reader. 

In order to avoid long periods when noth- 
ing much happens, it’s a good rule to begin 
as near the end as possible. Beware of long 
passages of retrospect, for the story must 
continue to unfold and march along all the 
time, and never stop dead on one’s hands. 
“Move, move, you’re standing still,” I often 
feel like saying, when reading a story that’s 
badly done. 


ANY confessions that came to me were 

simply uninteresting as told, though 
they contained the elements that would 
easily have roused reader interest. I think 
this could have been overcome in the writing 
itself, by making the reader see the character 
doing things. Very often this lack of interest 
was due to the fact that the writer forgot to 
give his characters a concrete body, hair and 
eyes and clothing and speech, and to plant 
his feet somewhere. This ghostly writing, 
this using puppets with a name, can be over- 
come by having one’s characters say and do 
things simultaneously : 


“You’ve got to stage a comeback, Jim,” I said, 
making little patterns down his cheeks, that 
seemed so gaunt and hungry-looking. ‘“You’re 
not done for, darling. You’re going to start out 
all over again, just for me.” 

His mouth grew bitter, but I kissed him lightly, 
to erase the bitterness. 

“If I had anything to offer you, Mary—” 

“Tell me everything about the way you lost 
es job, Jim. Was there a woman at the bottom 
of it?” 

“How did you know?” He flushed darkly, 
and sat down in the shabby old chair, meeting 
my eyes frankly, his own deep-circled and sad. 
“Yes, there was a woman.” 


This simultaneous saying and doing are 
one of the secrets of how to give a story 
realism, which all confessional editors plead 
for. Another way to add the realism which 
so many beginners’ stories lack is to use a 
specific word, rather than a general one, in 
describing a character. Words like “hand- 
some,” for instance, are almost meaningless 
at times, yet the effect of handsomeness can 


be achieved by showing how the looks of one 
character impresses the other. The man is 
breathless when the girl is near him; the girl 
trembles as the man’s hand brushes hers and 
his eyes look into hers with a great depth of 
meaning. 

If your character is gorgeous, mention 
specifically just what makes him that way, 
or say “he wore shabby clothes with an air, 
and his heavy dark hair was in need of cut- 
ting,” if the man’s shabby. For it’s the con- 
crete details that give that effect of realism, 
as in this description of a shabby room: 


“Only in Jim’s poor little bed room could 
one notice the real poverty of the owner. It 
contained a white iron double bed, a rickety 
chifforobe, a chair with one bad rung, and two 
twenty-nine-cent rag rugs. I made the curtains 
myself for all the windows, and their sheer ruffled 
whiteness gave the whole place rather an air.” 


Anything that tends to give the reader a 
picture helps that effect of realism. In con- 
fessions, more than in other types of stories, 
there must be an intimate realism, as though 
one happened to hear something one wasn’t 
meant to, when the door was left open acci- 
dentally, like : 

“T’m afraid of you. It’s like holding dynamite, 


to let you come near me, sweetheart. You're 
such an innocent thing—you don’t realize—” 


Some of the stories sent to me had such a 
stilted sound, as though the writer handled 
the characters with tongs. That feeling of 
realism was lost completely, of course, when 
a character was spoken of as “the man” 
instead of “Jim” or “darling” or “kid,” or 
whatever it was one character called another. 

I think the writer’s own interest can best 
be sustained if he will write when the im- 
pulse is greatest, leaving the correcting and 
the polishing to be done later. The writing 
should be done when the teller is most 
thrilled with it himself. 

There’s a quick-moving breathlessness and 
interest in passages that fairly write them- 
selves : 


“What’s wrong, darling?” 
thing terrible must have happened! 
look at me like that?” 

“Like what?” Without kissing me or anything, 
he dropped into a chair, and covered his eyes 
with his shaking hands. 

I fell on my knees at his side, and tried to 
make him look up into my face. I had never 
seen him so haggard, so worn, and for the first 


I asked. “Some- 
Why do you 




































































































time I noticed the wisps of gray through his dark 
hair, the network of fine lines around his eyes. 
“Jim, get yourself together! Please tell me 


' what has happened !” 


“She’s back,” he said dully, like one in a 
dream. ‘“She’s back in New York.” 

“Oh, no!” Ice seemed suddenly to be flowing 
through my veins, and I stood up and shook my 
head. “Oh, no, no!” But quickly enough I 
realized he needed me, if that was the case, and 
I took his hands in mine and began to chafe 
them, as though he were cold, not I. “But you 
knew this might happen sometime!” 

Confessionals must mean a great deal to 
the one confessing, and the reader must catch 
that feeling and get a vicarious thrill, besides. 
If your reader isn’t excited, and seeing the 
characters, and hearing them, and worrying 
over them and believing in the importance 
and reality of their problems, then you 
haven’t got a story. 

Go over your rejected manuscripts and 
check them for the various points I mention. 
Put in a specific word every time you have 
used one of those “tall, dark and handsome” 
general ones. Cut out everything that doesn’t 
further the action. Cut out all characters that 
don’t really belong. Have your main charac- 
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ters deeply sympathetic, your heroine essen- 
tially good and fine, your hero heroic though 
full of human frailties, perhaps. Write about 
your story people as though you believed in 
them, and then editors and readers will be- 
lieve in them also. 

The stands are full of magazines that need 
stories every month, and it’s up to you to 
take yours out of the “impossible” into the 
“must buy” group. Someone’s cashing those 
story checks, and it might as well be you! 
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phrases as used mainly by the crim- 

inal element. Directly opposite each 
word or phrase is the translation into plain 
English. 


| VNOLLOWING is a list of words and 


Cup of Tea—Marijuana cigarette; also called, 
Reefer. 

Smecker—Dope addict. 

Book—Life sentence in prison. 

Bibleback—Religious prisoner. 

Rat—Police informer. 

Hack—Prison officer. 

Bug—Burglar alarm; also insane person. 

Screw—Prison guard ; also meaning to go away. 

Hot Stuff—Stolen goods. 

Hot Iron—Stolen gun; or one used in a known 
murder. 

Creeper—One who creeps in to rob bawdy- 

house patrons. Also any sneak thief. 





Crime Slanguage 


Klondike—Isolation ; quarantine. 

Dog—Venereal disease. 

Home Guard—Honest working man. 

Gimmick—Stove or radio. 

Connection—Source of contraband or political 
influence. 

Drop—Hideout or cache for stolen goods. 

Shiv—Knife ; or to shiv, meaning to cut. 

Snow—Cocaine ; also called, joydust. 

Bum Rap—Meaning person is not guilty. 

Mollbuzzer—Pickpocket who robs only women. 

Stiff—Dead body; also prisoners term for news 
paper. 

Bug Doctor—Psychologist. 

Clear the books—When police try to pin all their 
unsolved crimes upon one man. 

Fink—Police informer ; also called stool pigeon. 

In the Brackets—Meaning ten thousand or more. 

Big Knuckles—Large breasted woman. 

Main Liner—Drug addict who injects drugs into 
the main veins. 

Fresh Skins—Stolen furs. 








—— 
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Con—Confidence man ; also meaning convict. 
Lam—Run away ; also meaning to escape. 
Pete—Safe—also box. 

Stewbum—Chronic drunkard, barfly. 

Ice—Diamonds ; also called rocks. 

Pusher—One who passes counterfeit money. 

Queer—Counterfeit money ; also term applied to 
homosexuals. 

Handshaker—One who toadies to prison officials 
or police. 

Case—Meaning to watch; usually a place is 
watched before being robbed, this is called 
casing the joint. 

Bull—Policeman ; plain clothes detective is called 
a dick. 

Flyer—Warrant for arrest sent out to all large 
cities. 

Roscoe—A heater or a rod. Gun. 

Clink—Jail. 

Hoistman—Highway robber, stickup man. 

Hoist—To commit highway robbery. 

Writer—One who engraves counterfeit plates. 

Frisk—Search. 

Ripper—Safe cracker who uses a crowbar and 
chisels to rip apart the seams of a safe in- 
stead of using any explosives. 

Boxman—Safecracker ; also called peteman. 

Benny—Overcoat. ; 

Weed—Tobacco ; also marijuana. 

Moxie—Courage ; good nerves. 

Cokey—Cocaine addict. 

Stir—Prison. 

Fingerman—One who gives tips or information. 

Turn A Trick—Commit a crime. 

Sheep—Person easy to fool. 

Jewelry—Handcuffs. 

Beanery—Restaurant or hotel. 

Music Box—Police radiocar. 

Bicycle—Police motorcycle. 

Boy Scout—Special officer. 

Snatcher—Kidnapper. 

Grease—Meaning to bribe. 

Put The Hooks In—To blackball. 

Tin—Gold. 

Cop A Mope—Get away; beat it; also term used 
to describe the act of escaping from prison. 

Beat The State—To die in prison before serving 
your sentence. 

Make the Board—To be paroled. 


Roll a lush—Rob a drunken man. 
Wagon—Automobile. 

Chatterbox—Woman, also a submachine gun. 
Pipe—Meaning to look; also opium pipe. 
Boat—Automobile. 

Kite—A letter that has not been censored. 
Dip—Pickpocket. 

Rush The Crowd—To pick pockets. 
Swag—Stolen goods. 

Legit—Anything lawful. 
Pushover—Something that is easy. 
Joint—Place of business. 

Flukey—Not as it should be. 

Kosher—High class. 

Take a Rope—To commit suicide. 
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Tipper—One who finds places to rob; also called 
tipster or fingerman. 

Soup—Nitro glycerine. 

Butcher—Doctor. 

High—Drunk ; or drugged. 

Oil—Whiskey. 

Holdout Artist—One who takes more than his 
share of the loot. 

A Shot—Injection of drugs using a hypodermic 
needle. 

Earbender—A person who is always talking; a 
bore. 

Striker—Match ; also called striker. 

Jerusalem Slim—Jesus Christ. 

Gong—Pipe used for smoking opium. 

Yenhawk—One who gets the opium pills ready 
for smoking ; pill turner. 

Yen Shee—Water opium. 

Yen—Longing for drug. 

Booster—Shoplifter. 

Timber Mob—Three shell game. 

Prat—Left and right hip pockets; terms used by 
pickpockets. 

Bridge—Left and right front trousers pockets ; 
term used by pickpockets. 

Stall—Pickpockets helper who jostles you in a 
crowd to attract your attention while other 
man picks your pocket. 

Cheaters—One who hustles eye glasses. Gener- 
ally the seller stops you on the street and 
tells you he found a pair of glasses and 
offers them to you at a cheap price. 

Front Door Crasher—One who breaks into the 
front door of a store to steal articles of 
clothing. 

Mudkicker—Prostitute who walks the street. 

Junkie—Drug addict. 

Deck—Package of dope. 

On The Time—Meaning a girl on the lookout 
for an easy dollar. 

Hooker—Prostitute ; also man who supplies stool 
pigeons for detectives. 

Jug—Bank ; also term for jail. 

Carry the Banner—Meaning to be without a place 
to sleep. 

Out On The Nod—Out to borrow. 

Moocher—One who is always trying to get some- 
thing. 

Sheetman—One who takes bets; as a bookie for 
racing bets, or one who sells chances in the 
number lotteries. 

Pennyweighter—One who uses the confidence 
game ; dealing in diamonds. Prospective cus- 
tomer is shown a good diamond at a very 
cheap price. He is even permitted to have 
it appraised by his own jeweler. After he 
has been convinced that the diamond is good, 
the pennyweighter switches diamonds while 
making a sales talk. 

Put The Mug—To put the mug on a person means 
to get behind them and put your arm around 
them in a strangle hold. 

—No. 16951—State Prison, Trenton, N. J. 
(I am a Dicest subscriber) 





















































while washing the lunch dishes one day. 

I mailed it that afternoon, surrepti- 
tiously, as I didn’t want my family to know 
of the venture unless (holding my breath!) 
it were successful. I had no idea how much 
publishers of greeting cards paid for a verse, 
or, indeed, if they paid anything! 


I WROTE my first greeting card verse 


At that time the only greeting card manu- 
facturer I knew of was Norcross, so I sent 
my maiden effort there. A week or so later, 
when I had almost forgotten about my timid 
venture into the land of verse, I received a 
nice note from the editor, enclosing a check 
for $2.00 and a request for more verses! I 
began to figure out how much I could make 
a month by writing a verse everytime I 
washed the dishes! Two dollars a verse— 
one verse each meal—three meals a day... 
figure that out on your income tax blank! 

Well, I have to admit, it hasn’t worked out 
quite that way but as “pick-up” work for 
your spare moments the greeting card field 
offers the best opportunity I know. Two 
dollars a verse is not a princely price, but 
you can write the verses in odds and ends 
of time that would otherwise be wasted. 


How many minutes a day do you spend 
riding on the subway—walking to and from 
the station—or waiting for the other fellow 
who is always late? If you are a woman 
you will probably find even more oppor- 
tunities for utilizing odd moments during 
the day—while rinsing out your silk stock- 
ings, cold-creaming your face, or perambu- 
lating about the park with the baby asleep 
in his perambulator! . . . Wherever you are, 
make a practice of keeping a small note 
book and a pencil handy, and jot down 
any ideas you may have for greeting verses. 


Two Dollars a Rhyme in 
Your Spare Time! 


By G. Hatt Murray 


There are any number of subjects to write 
about—Christmas greetings, valentines, Easter 
cards, graduation cards. Cards of congratu- 
lations, cards of condolence, convalescent 
cards, baby announcements and _ endless 
mother-brother- sister-aunt-and-uncle _birth- 
day cards, not to mention mother-in-law 
cards! Then there are birthday cards for 
the darling little baby girl who is just one 
year old . . . just two years old . . . just 
three years old . . . and so on until she isn’t 
counting her birthdays any more! 


There are, also, tenderly passionate anni- 
versary cards for the husband who still re- 
members wedding anniversaries; and, vice 
versa, appropriate expressions of affection 
for the wife to send her husband! Oh! 
there are greeting cards for every occasion 
you can think of, and, naturally, the greeting 
card manufacturers are always on the look- 
out for original sentiments—and some not so 
original either! 

There’s a knack to writing rhymes. Like 
everything else, from learning to play the 
violin to reciting the multiplication table, 
the longer you practice it, the better and 
more easily you can toss off a graceful coup- 
let or two. A rhyming dictionary is a great 
help. And I’d also advise you to keep a 
file of old Christmas cards, birthday cards, 
valentines and the like, as a sort of mental 
spring-board. Read over a dozen or so until 
you get into the swing of the thing and then 
dive in and write your own original verse! 


Here are some Christmas sentiments culled 
from used Christmas cards— 


Christmas morning never dawns 
The evening never ends 

Without a thought of good old times 
A thought of good old friends! 
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There’s nothing so startingly original about 
that and yet it is a good verse. It’s easy to 
read. There’s nothing complicated about the 
rhythm. It fairly sings itself ! 

Remember, also, that there are fashions 
in cards just as definite and clear as the 
fashions in women’s hats. Several years ago 
everything was ships! 

May a sparkling Christmas ship 
Anchor at your door 
And leave more joy and blessings 
Than you’ve ever had before! 
Today ships do not figure as largely as they 
did. There is a surge back toward the 
“Christmasy” Christmas card, with the old 
yule log and the coaching scene, or perhaps 
a Currier and Ives illustration. Sentiments 
for these should be cheery and hearty, stress- 
ing friendship, home folks, and the good old 
times ! 

While religious sentiments may not be as 
popular as they were in Grandma’s day still 
there is always a steady demand for them. 
I quote two good examples. 

May the shining Christmas Star 
Of happiness and cheer 


Shed its ray where’er you are 
And gladden your New Year. 


The age-old message of Christmas 
Comes to the world again 
Bringing its glad sweet tidings 
Of Peace and Good Will to men. 

And greeting card sentiment should be 
simple in thought, should not, indeed, con- 
tain more than one thought. Here’s a good 
example of a bad verse! Bad because it’s 
complicated, because it doesn’t say any one 
thing and say it clearly, bad because it 
doesn’t get anywhere! 


What’s the word that rhymes with 
“jolly ?” 
Why, of course, the word is 
“holly !” 
What’s the word that rhymes with 
“merry ?” 
You are right, the word is 
“berry !” 
So here’s a wreath of Christmas 
cheer 
To keep you merry all the 
year! 


Besides being complicated and vague the 
verse is also too long. Four lines seem to 
be the most successful length for a greeting. 
And there are at least two good reasons for 
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this. The first is psychological—the shorter 
the verse the easier to read. The second 
reason is the physical limitation of space— 
a short verse can be fitted into any sized 
card, large or small. A longer verse is more 
unwieldly from the artist’s and printer’s point 
of view. 

But then, of course, you can err on the 
other side, also. The following verse is too 
short. It’s so brief it sounds brusque! 


I’m sorry to hear 
You are ill, my dear, 
And hope you are better, today! 


This verse would be improved by adding a 
thought that the sender had been thinking 
of you—missing you—feeling blue because 
you weren’t there—or something of the sort! 
Next we come to the consideration of the 
meter, or the swing of the verse. The meter 
should be simple and lyric. Every line should 
contain its proper number of metrical feet, 
i.e., syllables. But even when there are the 
correct number of feet in each line if the 
accent does not fall on the proper syllables 
the metrical feet will stumble! The verse, in 
either case, will lack smoothness as shown 
in the following example— 
I thought, the day I mar-ried you (8 feet) 
You were dear as dear could be! (7 feet) 
But as the years go by, dar-ling (8 feet) 
You’re dear-er and dear-er to me! (8 feet) 
Although the verse contains a good idea it 
hasn’t been worked over sufficiently to get 
it into smooth running order. A verse that 
limps or falters won’t sell! 
By contrast the following verse runs along 
easily, gracefully! 
I chose this Val-en-tine be-cause 
It made me think of you 
It’s so ve-ry sweet and dain-ty (8 feet) 
And bright and cheer-y too! (6 feet) 
But perhaps the most helpful advice I can 
give you are the hints that one of the largest 
publishers of greeting cards has worked out 
for aspiring verse writers. I quote from 
The Sentiment Shop of Rust Craft. 
“Dear Verse Writer: 
Always bear in mind these points— 
1. Verses that are typewritten are more 
easily read. 
2. It is best to put each verse on a slip 
of paper (or card board) about en- 
velope size. Do not fold. 


(8 feet) 
(6 feet) 
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3. The verse Must Read Smoothly. 


4, It must have an Idea brought to a 
Clear Point that stands out at the First 


Reading. 
5. It must contain a Greeting. 


6. If it fulfills all these requirements, the 
editor can more easily decide whether 
he needs it.” 


I have found that verses rejected by one 
publisher are often bought by another. The 
rejection slip may merely mean that that 
particular publisher has all the Christmas 
greetings he wants at the moment, or that 
he was out late the night before and had a 
headache at the time your verses came to his 
notice! So if at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again! 

The fact that publishers actually are in 
the market for verses is proved by the fol- 
lowing sentences quoted from two of the 
largest of the greeting card manufacturers. 

“Enclosed is a check for two dollars for 
the following verse : 


A lady’s as old as she looks, they say 
And you seem to grow younger day by day 
But I’d like to add that year by year 
You grow—if possible—more dear! 


“Thank you for submitting your verse to us, 
and we will be glad to see anything else you 
care to send in. After the first of September 
we will be interested in birthdays, conva- 
lescents, baby announcements and congratu- 
lations and anniversaries.” 


Another publisher writes—“We are in the 
market for verses for any Season or Occasion 
at any time of the year.” 


Here are the names and addresses of a 
number of publishers of greeting cards. This 
list, of course, does not include all greeting 
card manufacturers, although it does include 
the largest and best-known publishers in this 
field. You can obtain still other names and 
addresses by going to your local stationer’s 
and asking him to tell you from whom he 
buys his cards. Explain why you want the 
information and he will be glad to help you. 
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I just wanted to be sure my manuscript 
would be collected. 


Buzza Company—Minneapolis, Minn. 

Buzza-Cardozo Company—3723 Wiltshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hall Brothers—Kansas City, Missouri. 

Norcross—244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Rust Craft—1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

The Stanley Manufacturing Co. — Monument 
and Meigs St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Whitman Publishing Co.—Racine, Wisconsin. 

Artistic Card Company—Elmira, New York. 

Auburn Greeting Card Company—Auburn, In- 
diana. 

The Bromfield Publishers —12 High Street, 
Brookline Village, Mass. 

George S. Carrington Co.—2732 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Chilton Greetings Company—179 Lincoln St, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Keating Company—22nd and Markets Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Paramount Line —109 Summer Street, 
Providence, R. I. 

Rose Company—24th and Bainbridge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co.—Holyoke, Mass. 

George C. Whitney Co.—67 Union St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Boston Line of Greeting Cards—1010 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Master Plan For Selling 
Articles 


By Rosert M. Hyatr 


N view of all that has been said about 
writing articles for profit, there would 
seem little left to say. But then writing 
articles and selling them come under different 
headings. I write and sell a lot of articles. 
Some fiction, too. But mostly articles. I use 
a certain formula in getting my stuff across. 
I have learned from experience that it is a lot 
more difficult to sell an article than it is to 
write one! If you know this, and use a simi- 
lar formula, then my little opus is of no good 
to you. But if you are a poor devil whose 
articles come bouncing back with grim regu- 
larity, you will lend an ear. 
Now, I confess to only a tiny squirt of the 
milch of human kindness when that squirt is 


going to boost my competition. There’s plenty 
already. And maybe I’m a damphool for 
handing out the Big Secret. But I want to 
leave a nice gleaming monument like all the 
other chaps that have dished out pet “how- 
to-do-it” schemes in past issues of WRITER’S 
DiceEst. 

And so blithly I dash off the Master Plan 
For Selling Articles. 

I seem to recall somebody saying in a re- 
cent issue of W. D. that he usually sent a pre- 
liminary letter or brief outline to the editor 
before starting to hammer out the article he 
had in mind. That’s fine and the right pro- 
cedure, but who has turned up to show us 
how to write such a letter or outline? 








Pay to the order of YOU 


Numerous and substantial checks can be yours if you 





will permit me to develop your natural writing talent. 


I help you through a paragraph by paragraph 
analysis of your manuscript, and a thorough discussion 


of your writing problems. Jf you prefer, marginal 


notations will be included. 


My personal attention is primarily focused on your 
specific problems. If your characters are inadequate, 
your dialogue faulty, your technique poor, your plot- 
ting weak, or whatever your problems may be, my 
methods will spotlight and help remedy them. 


Let me judge for you and if the story can be made 
at all marketable, I will find the best outlet for it. 


Write for my booklet TELLING AND SELLING YOUR 
STORIES — FREE 


CHARLES D. RICHARDSON, Jr. 
Sewickley, Pa. 


‘And still another check! Do you 
realize that you have opened up three 
new markets for me in the past three 
months? And due to your close con- 
tact with editorial offices, you secured 
better rates.” 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


One dollar per thousand words (mini- 
mum fee, $3.00). With your first story 
send along an extra one of about the 
same length and I’ll give you a crit- 
ical report on *):- snd story FREE. 


SALES COMMISSIONS: 


To American markets, 10%, minimum 
$5. To foreign markets, 15%. 





WARD THOMAS 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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thousand words thereafter, plus return postage. 
No personal interviews. 





RADIO SCRIPTS WANTED 


An organization identified with a business of planning, 
preparing, and radio sends me this 
request: ‘‘We will need 25 stories to open the program. 
Send us a dozen or more of various types.’’ Also other re- 
quests from time to time from possible editorial buyers 


everywhere, including London, England. 














TO EDITORS ( Ea publicati Wire or air-mail your 
needs and Correspondents, staff writers, special 
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editor or publisher seek’ 
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MANUSCRIPT BROKER 


N. RALPH NATHALE triacent isince 1929) 


Suite 917, Shreve Bldg. San Francisco, California 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration. with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
accepted ‘for publication. Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 

J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153 M South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. 








SONG WRITERS! 


{Poems or Melodies} 
If you want an OUTSTANDING, AMAZING preposition that 
card will ~ 


truly appreciate, write me_tod 
ne cont marvelously te, write me PING 1S BELIEVING, 


Be convinced NO 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 No. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SONGWRITERS! 


Songs arranged, copied or revised by a recognized ar- 
ranger. Orchestrating a specialty. Reasonable rates for 
reliable, dependable and prompt service. Special offer to 
new writers. Send for full particulars. 


WENDELL L. RUSSELL 





604 W. Wea, Paola, Kan. 


(ee 
WRITERS WANTED ! ! ! $200 IN PRIZES 
TO FIND TALENT FOR DEVELOPMENT 
AND MANAGEMENT 
All types of mss. up to 5,000 words. 

Contest closes Aug. 1. Winners announced Oct. 1 
Prize works will be published in our house organ for circulation 
among editors and publishers. 

Entry fee, ha Users of our personalized service, free. 
au ~g of ms: 10% on sales; handling and 
words; 25c per additional 1,000. 


a report—$1 up 5,000 
writi ng is a hazardous caimutereatet our experience be yo guide. 


ADVENTURES ASSOCIATES 


Dept. A, 11 West 42nd Street, New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and age to a editorial requirements, 40c 
r 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert an promt, service guaranteed. 

Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 














12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 








There is a certain “art” or trick in putting 
that idea down on paper that will kid your 
editor into believing that you are The 
Authority on what you are talking about, 
And by the same token, if you can manage to 
toss in a bit of sparkle and subtlety in your 
“sales talk,” he will be convinced that you 
are capable of writing the piece to his 
standards, 

Get it? A good, powerful selling letter 
that gets over your idea plus a neat touch in 
handling will, almost always, bring a quick 
response from the editor inviting you to sub- 
mit the finished piece—on spec. Naturally, 
mes amis, he will not order it outright. Not 
unless you’re well known to him. The point 
is, a good letter gives you a pass inside. 

Here’s one of my outstanding efforts at 
tickling Ye Ed under the chin. It was a sure- 
shot idea, too. But still I wanted to convince 
the dear old boy that Hyatt could write the 
story in an acceptable manner as well as turn 
out the ballyhoo. 


GREAT MEN WHO NEVER LIVED 


Scattered over the world are statues to great 
persons who never lived. In bronze and stone, 
iron and wood, romantic-minded artists have 
sought to re-create their impressions of famous 
characters in fiction and legend—who, by virtue 
of their fame in story and song, will live on in 
the minds of millions as far greater characters than 
many now extant. 


A movement was recently launched in England 
to erect a monument to the dean of all sleuths, 
Sherlock Holmes. . . . The little village of Largo, 
Scotland, boasts a statue of Robinson Crusoe. .. 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn stand in 
bronze near the old home of Mark Twain. ... 
Little Red Riding Hood and the bad, bad wolf, 
both carved in stone, are to be seen in Munich, 
Germany. 

Don Quixote smiles down from a lofty pedestal 
in the ancient plaza of a city in Spain. . . . The 
Three Musketeers are represented by a statue 
to D’Artagnan in a square in Paris. . . . A replica 
of Peter Pan stands in London. 

Other cities throughout the world boast monv- 
ments to great figures who never lived, except in 
the minds of writers, poets—and their public. 
Such immortal heroes as Rip Van Winkle, Hia- 
watha, Peck’s Bad Boy, Robin Hood, Santa Claus, 
and others are among the sculptured few who, al- 
though they never lived, yet never will they die! 

Collecting the above info necessitated writing to 
five foreign countries. If you think it is potential 
story material, please let me know. I can supply 
adequate art. 

Sincerely, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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That’s my prize dish, gents. Of course, 
this monuments to myths idea was positively 
new—a sure-shot subject that had never been 
touched before. But nevertheless I tried to 
get a bit of the right color and atmosphere 
into the sales letter. Did I succeed? Anyway, 
it clicked. You will be reading it in The 
Rotarian. They paid a nice price for it and 
complimented me on its sprightly style. 

You will note that I omitted any prelimi- 
nary introduction at the top of the letter. I 
prefer that over just—“Dear Mr. Drizzle- 
puss:” Then lead off your title in caps. 
Then bang into your spiel. And here’s a tip: 
Get a good, catchy title. It’s very important. 
I think you’ll agree that GREAT MEN 
WHO NEVER LIVED is a honey. 

Another thing: Try to keep your letters 
down to a page, single-spaced. 

This one caused Associate Editor Burton 
MacBride of Cosmopolitan to wax eloquent. 


HAS YOUR TOWN “GONE DONATO?” 


Florian De Donato is the most hated man west 
of Chicago—hated by every racketeer, swindler 
and fake promotion artist. Conversely, he is 
regarded by every merchant and business man as 
an indispensible ally to their continued success. 

In 1923 De Donato, appalled by the staggering 
sums annually reaped by these crooks, conceived 
a great idea: He knew that the average business 
man hadn’t the time nor the ability to investigate 
the countless charity, good-will, advertising and 
other “propositions” made to them daily. The 
Better Business Bureaus and the police seemed 
unable to cope with the situation. 

Thus was born the California Intelligence Serv- 
ice Bureau, the only bureau of its kind in exist- 
ence. In the thirteen years it has operated, this 
keen, far-seeing Irish-Italian and his staff have 
uncovered and exposed more than 40,000 rackets, 
designed to dupe the citizens out of millions of 
dollars. He has saved his clients a million dollars 
each year. 

In order to acquaint himself with the inside 
workings of every racket, De Donato had to be- 
come a “crook” himself at various times—living, 
drinking and working with the worst of them. 
He has been “put on the spot,” nearly rubbed 
out several times—but it is all in the day’s work 
for him. Last week he smashed one of the big- 
gest rings ever operated on the Coast. His clients 
number some 500—all he can handle—and his 
fee runs from $30 to $1200 a year each. Mem- 
bers receive a daily confidential bulletin, listing 
three or more crooked schemes to be on the look- 
out for; and weekly reports on the activities of 
dozens of swindles and their promoters. 

De Donato’s great dream is to see one of these 
Bureaus in every city of the country. Undoubtedly 
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SONG POEM WRITERS-- If you want to write 
words for songs—if you want to make quick progress— 
read the booklet, “THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN 
SONGWRITING.” 

Our free criticism service and famous 50-50 PLAN have 
aided many others and will help you to overcome your 
difficulties. Russell Duke received $150.00 advance on his 
song—Burl Bogg’s song won a nation-wide contest—We 
may be able to help you too, Send your poems today to a 
progressive company. 

No charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 


No obligation. 

“pt FREE! 
Salem, Indiane bal 
Send FREE Bopiiet, “The K To Y Future 
Songwriting,”’ and full information about your | 50-50 PLAN. 





indiana Seng Bureau, Inc. 
Dept. A 











REE TO SONGWRITERS 


Send now for free book “HOW TO 
WRITE SONGS” by famous Broadway 
composer, also free Rhyming Dictionary. 


DEPT. 407 
New York City 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
1234 Broadway 
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> a - 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy of valeable Rhyming Dictionary 
and Information on current market requirements. If you write poems 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M, M. PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 5 Studio Building Portland, Ore. 





Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 
by the arranger of “Cherry Blossom Lane." ‘'Treasure 
Island," "Carolina Moon"’ and many other hits. Reason- 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 

HAROLD POTTER 
1619 (D) Broadway, 


New York 


SONGWRITERS: 


Hit" Quality Music to Poems, Guaranteed 
Melody to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arranged; 
submitted to publishers. Send proms for criticism and revision. 
NO E ON REVISING OF POEMS, IF YOU ACT NOW. 
Only honest advice and help given, based on our many years of 
experience, in the music business. 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC SERVICE 
Room 11, 24 West 20th St., New York City 


FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send 3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ‘"WD,"" THOMASTON, MAINE 
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BEGINNERS * NOVELS 


The Howard Snyder Literary Service specializes on the 
novels of beginners. We originate ideas for novels, draw up 
plots and plans, collaborate from idea to finished manuscript, 
revise scripts—expertly blue-penciling out every possible 
error, type, proofread, submit manuscripts in America and 
London for book and serial sales, sell picture and dramatic 
rights, and in various other ways offer a complete, highly- 
snecialized service that meets every possible specific need of 
the new novelist. Especially interested in criticism and 
revision of novels. 


Complete collaboration on the novel or other book length 
script and on a group of short stories is now offered at 
one dollar a week. Courses of study on the short story and 
on article writing at $1.00 per study. These studies are 
clear, direct, easy-to-understand. Every lesson criticized 
and discussed by me in person. I teach you through these 
studies a delightful way to make money. 


Beginuers! I specialize in you. Many of my most suc- 
cessful clients came to me as rank amateurs. You need not 
have written a single story to make a success under my 
directions. My service especially designed for beginners. 


Have you ever tried to write with the personal help of a 
highly-skilled teacher, critic, writer, and literary salesman 
who studies your individual talents, your personal inclina- 

-tions, your specific problems? Who teaches you what to 
write, how to write it, and where to sell it? Have you ever 
worked with one who plans your work, criticizes and dis- 
cusses it, who revises and blue-pencils it, and who offers 
the finished product to live markets for you? $1.00 a week 
buys such help. 


My clients reach the leading magazines of the nation—At- 
lantic, Harper’s, Sat. Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Cosmopolitan, Country Gentleman, etc. 


Judgment of commercial possibilities on any script of 


any length except plays and poetry free. Send any of your 
work. Do not forget the stamped envelope. 


HOWARD SNYDER, Canton, Mississippi 














AND MAKE BIG mone. Some —By matt. 
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FREE 
EtUpED—only course of its kind. 
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write oe Oa bee 
ON GAG-CART 


Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-11, fw Wis. 


awing Set if fa 
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@ EXPERT 

@ PERSONAL 

@ HELP IN 

@ PRIZE CONTESTS 


F R E E—My Valuable Survey 
**What Contest Sponsors Want"’ 


JOAN LAMBERT 
1524 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 


TYPING SERVICE 


Books, stories, poetry, these by experienced {ypist, For- 
merly a teacher of typing. Carbon copy furnished. Correc- 
tions in spelling, ammar and punctuation, if desired. 
Script mailed flat. uplicate first and last pages free. 35c 
per thousand words. 30c after 10,000. Poetry lc per line. 


MARY H. WILCOX, 
17 Edgehill Road, Providence, R. I. 


ware MONEV:2CAMERA 


gazines, news) apers, sSevertionse BUY millions of photos 

= 7 from people who how to take the kind of pictures 

wanted! Let us teach you 4 to become a journalistic or SEii 

photographer, to take real human-interest pictures that S 

EARN AT HOME, Our personalized home-study Course pre- 
py you to make good money in this fascinating field—quickly, 
~- Ry in spare time. ou may RS for the course in small 

month installments. Write for FR BOOK. UNIVERSAL 
RRAPHERS, Dept. 64, 10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 











such a situation would bring to an end every 
illegal scheme and money-raising swindle. The 
purpose of this article is primarily to show other 
cities how they might profit by such a Bureau— 
and to show them just how to go about launching 
one. 

Sincerely, 


Quite a long-winded one, but read Mr. 
MacBride’s answer: 


Dear Mr. Hyatt: 


The article you propose on De Donato is one of 
the most interesting that we have had suggested 
from outside sources in a long time. 

By all means let us see this article, and as 
soon as you can conveniently send it. 

Keep it down to about 4000 words if possible. 
Put in all the excitement and danger stuff you 
can. Send any photos you are able to. If you 
can mention well known names in connection with 
the man and his work, and specific cases, by all 
means do so. 

Burt MacBripe. 


The point I wish to bring out there is that, 
although you may not click with your idea 
(because of one thing or another), you at 
least make a nice contact with the editors, 
Sending articles out “cold turkey” merely in- 
vites a cold rejection—unless your brain child 
happens to be a whizzer. 


SELL almost, every article I submit when 

a letter paves the way for me. To some 
magazines I send out articles without trou- 
bling to write letters first. For instance, the 
juveniles, the mechanical, the outdoors, all 
of which I write for now and then. I have 
sold an article to Coronet every month now 
for four straight months—all sent out “cold” 
—and all but one bringing back a check for 
$125.00 each. The single exception was 
$100.00. 

I just finished a MASTER PLAN FOR 
SELLING ARTICLES letter which I present 
below. If it doesn’t bring back a swell invita- 
tion from three or four editors, I’ll eat my 
typewriter. Here ’tis: 


THE MENACE OF MEDIOCRITY 


This is the title of a yarn I propose under the 
by-line of Ernst Lubitsh, who has graciously con- 
sented to supply the material. Mr. Lubitsh is, 
perhaps, one of the best informed men in the 
country on the subject under discussion. He has 
had a world of experience with mediocrity. 

He intends to differentiate between mediocrity 
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and stupidity; to tell how mediocrity has em- 

barrassed him, deceived him, damaged him. He 

will tell how it has affected certain motion pic- FLIS THE cy ORY 
tures, giving anecdotes. § 


And he will not confine himself to films. He 
will tell how mediocrity affects modern business All your artistry t. ecvle, viewpoint, 
‘ : i ; jminati in- presentation, nor illusion of reality can 
in other lines ; and how, by its elimination, in N O story over” while it lacks the firm foundation 
dustry would be benefitted. of a sound full-bodied PLOT. 


He will explain just what he means by a 
“mediocre person,’ what causes mediocrity— 
whether lack of education, initiative, personality 
or “color.” 


In summing up, he will expound a cure for Supplies the full structural framework upon which to 


ee” : : : drape your action, conflict, love, romance, mystery, and 
mediocrity. All of which, I believe, will make adventure for the novel, striking vay cline today 


an interesting and highly informative piece for DEMAND. 
everybody, professional or otherwise. 





And in addition gives you 
A COMPLETE NEW WRITERS SERVICE 


. of authoritative analysis, criticism and instruction—plus 
That letter, addressed to the editors of positive sales help, both for novice and initiate—through 


Sateve-Post, Collier’s, Liberty, Red Book and THE PLOT GENIE WRITING ASSOCIATES 

Cosmopolitan, will bring at least one request Use the coupon. It costs you nothing te verify the truth 

for the opus, T'll wager. I spent less time on | shthee,ieime. Take tis ONE POSITIVE ACTION 

concocting the letter than I usually do. | =" 

Reason : It is to appear under Ernst Lubitsh’s | THF GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 

by-line. And that means “box-office” ! gag hhcneng obligation on my Part, information 
Well, I've fiddled around with devising [| S562, OS 6 ee mo oe 

tricky sales letters so long, and have had such 

good response, that I have to do quite a num- 


ber for my writing friends. 





Address 


Maybe I’ll hang out a shingle: 
“SURE-SHOT SALES LETTERS $5.” “TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! 


r ° 20 Ib. bond; carbon copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed 
We writers gotta be salesmen, too. flat. Corrections in spelling, Ee —— if = 

quested. Thirty cents per 1,000 words; Yc per lin 
SIGNAL PRICES FOR BOOK LENGTHS! “WRITE! The 
ind of work that editors commend. 


RAINO || “eee 


By Howarp Warwick MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately on 20 Ib. Bond. Minor corrections in 
spelling, grammar and punctuation. Carbon copy furnished, 
‘ also extra first and last sheets. Proof read. Mailed flat. 
ERHAPS the most important rule to observe Rates 40 cents per thousand, 15% discount over 10,000 


° ° — ° Poetry, lc per line. Prompt, expert service guaranteed. 
in radio writing is that the story must follow P iP 
: : ” amue arsons 
a straight line. Box 273, Tyler, Texas 














The contributor of that radio truism is Don 
Gale Gillette, editor of “Radio Daily.” So the next 
time you feel tempted to ask, “How can J write < I made it in 18 months spare time 
write better radio scripts?”—you should first ask 2 250 ee, a te 


yourself, “Does my radio writing conform with this stories that editors DO want. Easy to get. Easy to write. 
basi 999 Certain market waiting. All the dope—my own success 
asic RADIO MUST? secrets—revealed in my private monograph, ‘‘Gold in Your 
Backyard’’. Postpaid, doilar. Details stamp. 


«“ : : : M. R. JENNINGS 

The straight line plot is necessary because the 22 Wright Bidg., Berkeley, Calif. 
reception of a radio program is possible only 
through a single sense, that of hearing. . . . It’s 
not like a motion picture or a stage play which 
audiences can absorb by the complimentary aids 
of eye and ear; nor even like printed matter, 
which permits the reader to linger and retrace a 
line or a paragraph.” 








We quote Mr. Gillette once more: 











Y Prepare quickly d 
And to your question: “Do I have to stoop to whlisyes'tearm No ‘crpertence Necessaty;,, News cue y method. $ivcthing ‘lee 
writing “Hoke” to be successful in radio ?”—Mr like it. Send a oa for free booklet vertising,’’ and 
F = “Page-Davis School of Advertising 


Gillette answers : 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3054, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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“There are many ‘hookum’ dramas and serials 
on the air. These are the only kind that can 
readily be grasped and followed by the average 
listener. So the radio drama must possess ‘action’ 
in its lines, and unless the dialogue advances the 
plot in every line it will sound talky. New radio 
writers must make up their minds whether they 
want to write for the masses or the classes... . 
The former offers a bigger field at present, and re- 
quires close adherence to the straight-line, down 
to earth themes. The latter is still more or less 
in the experimental stages but affords more lati- 
tude for imagination, form and expression.” 

To many of you who have protested: “Radio 
doesn’t seem to welcome good writers !”—-Mr. Gil- 
lette says: 

“RADIO HAS A CRYING NEED FOR GOOD 
WRITERS!” 


AST month. your Radio Reporter raised one of 
his ample ears from the Radio battleground 
and told you that Radio Row is on the “qui vive,” 
for A NEW RADIO GAME ... Have you one, 


how about it? Because if you have, you may 








TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 
Shien te nd ' ae its fonth year of publication. ae 
fations have been planned, including a series of va bl 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in the current issue. 
Send 25c for a copy, or send stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for particulars. You will receive also Prize Program and 
descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
{Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c ¥; $2 a year) 





02 North Vernon St. allas, Texas 





start the next radio craze, just as Roy Post, famous 
criminologist, did recently via the radio program 
entitled, “You, the Unseen Fury.” 

The basic idea of this latest WEAF (National 
Broadcasting) show sponsored by the Morris Plan 
Industrial Bank of New York is very simple. 
Have you ever wondered what sort of a Juryman 
you would make? Could you be tricked as a 
Juror? . . . You’ve wondered, so have I. And 
when you’ve started people wondering about some- 
thing, you’re likely to have the beginnings of a 
very sound program idea. 

Here’s what Chester H. Miller, producer, Arthur 
Cron, account executive of The Gotham Advertis- 
ing Co., and yours truly evolved from this new- 
born idea—A quarter-hour radio program, in 
which the listeners are presented with the testi- 
mony of various witnesses which contains all the 
clues necessary to reach a correct verdict. If the 
listener has observed carefully and reasoned along 
logical lines, he should arrive at the verdict an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the program... . 
It’s a TEST AND A CHALLENGE! .. . Does 
your radio game test your listener, does it challenge 
his interest and stay the hand-that-would-twirl- 
the-dial to another program? Capture your hear- 
ers’ interest from the first line of your script and 
Harry Hearer will forget about turning the dial, 
and YOU will be remembered by the Radio- 
Responsibles when they’re writing checks. 

I promised last month to give you the form in 
which to submit your radio scripts. Here ’tis: 











publication previous to taking your course." 


$100, $200, as high as $1,000 or more. 


where your work is strong and where it is weak. 


P. 
DEPT. W-4, PALMER BUILDING, 


A PROVED Road to 
AUTHORSHIP 


Fifteen Years Ago We Devised a New Method of Teaching. That Method Still Produces 
Writers Who Sell! 

"My work has appeared in Official Detective, Wide World, American Detective, True Story, Dream 
World, True Confessions, True Romances, True Experiences, | Confess, Marriage Stories, Front Page De- 
tective Stories, True Detective Mysteries. During the past two years my income from writing (stories, 
articles, advertising and publicity) has averaged better than three hundred dollars per month. 

“Whatever success | have had is due entirely to Palmer Training, as | had never written a line for 


The above letter is just one of thousands from graduates telling that they have sold stories for $25, 


You travel a PROVED road with the Palmer Institute . . 
it develops your creative talent, shows you how to transform the seemingly humdrum events of every- 
day life into colorful adventure. How to put it in words. How fo sell it. 

TEST YOURSELF and US — FREE 

Send for our First Assignment. Comments and suggestions will be made on your work with special 

reference to requirements of present-day magazines and book publishers. You will be shown exactly 


ALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
WILLIAM DAVID BALL, Editor 


—ROBERT A. McLEAN. 


. no gadgets, no experimental ideas . .. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
A W-4, Palmer Building, 
Hollywood, California. 


First Assignment from your course in Fiction Writing. 





Please send me, without cost or obligation on my part, the 


Palmer Training is endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Frederick Stuart Greene, Julie M. 
Lippman, Katherine Newlin Burt, Carl Clausen 
and scores of other outstanding writers of 
America. 
(Member National Home Study Council, 
Washington, D. C.) 

















Sample pages aired on “You, the Unseen Fury,” 
over WEAF: 
WEAF 
NBC 
“You the Unseen Fury” 
Tuesday, March 8th, 1938 
7:30 to 7:45 P. M. (E. S. T.) 
Program No. 2 

AERO-FORM PROJECTILE 

By Howarp WARWICK 


Station CUE: 
Open Cold: 

ATTENDANT: Oyez, oyez, all you who have busi- 
ness with this Criminal Court, draw near, give 
your attention, and you shall be heard. The Court 
is now in session. 

ANNOUNCER: (Name of sponsor) presents— 
“You, the Unseen Fury!” 

Tonight, you are to sit on the jury in the case 
of “The State vs. Professor Crampton Shaw,” bril- 
liant scientist and inventor. 

a * t 


So much for the opening, but let me explain a 
few terms: “Station CUE” refers to that portion 
uttered by the Announcer in making the station 
break—identifying his station immediately after 
the conclusion of the proceeding program. 

“Open Cold” explains that the program opens 
without a musical theme. Instead the first voice 
the Radio audience will hear after the station call 
letters is the voice of the Court Attendant without 
further preliminaries. 

Now to show you how to indicate dialogue, 
sound effects and fades in the body of your script. 
From page 3 of the same script: 

SHaw: (Fade on excited) Bock! I can’t find 
it anywhere in the laboratory! It—its disap- 
peared ! 

Bocx: (A uriah heep . 
Prof. Shaw. 

SHaw: My formula’s been stolen! 

Bock: I’m sorry to hear that, Professor Shaw. 

SHaw: Bock, you—you saw me put it in this 
drawer last night, 

Bock: Yes I did. 

SHaw: Where is it? 

Bock: (Laughs quietly.) 

SHaw: (Accusing) Bock, if you’ve stolen my 
formula, [’I—I’11— 

Bocx: Drop that book-end! 

Sounp: (Scuffle.) 

Sounp: (Drop book end on floor.) 

Bocx: (Breathing hard) There . 
much better—professor. 

SHaw: What have you done with my formula? 

Bock: Shall we say, I borrowed it? 


- cool, snaky) Yes, 


( Pause.) 
-That’s— 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial require- 
ments. Corrections A spelling and grammar wal f 
foduested. Carbon copy and extra first and last pages 
---4 40c per 1000 words. Special rates on 10, 
words and over. Poetry Ic per line. Mailed flat. 


Cc. P. GERING 


Box 127, Freeman, S. D. 








OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 


HOME ae 
Royal’s generous free HOME TRIAL will 
prove to your satisfaction that a genuine, 

latest model, factory-new Royal Portable is the typewriter 

for you . . . Simple to use, convenient, built to give a 

life-fime of service! Includes such office typewriter features 

as full-sized keyboard, Royal’s famous Touch Control, Finger 

Comfort Keys. Terms to suit—cash or only_a few cents a 

day! Use coupon for full information. No obligation. 

SEND NO MONEY! 
a LL A A I AS AT LT 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Dept. B-395, 2. Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day—a 
latest model Royal Portable—with Carrying Case and 
Instant Typing Chart FREE. 


Typewriter i 


Serial No. Tell me how much you 
will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal. i 
LE TT 


MANUSCRIPTS 


typed, one carbon and duplicate out- 
side pages. (Second carbon if requested at no additional 
cost.) Poetr 2c per line. Minor corrections. All work 
proof read. Mailed flat. Prompt service and quality work 
peseeeteee. Forty cents 1000 words. Rates above 20,000 
words, 


LENORE MORGAN 
406 S. Grove St. Waupun, Wis. 
| THE VERB FINDER 


Will inject into your style the vigor which sells manuscripts. 
By a patented method it places choice, powerful verbs at 
your fingertips, instantly. The VERB-FINDER is a bril- 
liant, new invention in word finding, giving you the verb 
you need for every noun you use. Vivid writing makes quick 
sales—vivid verbs make vivid writing. Carlyle, in picturing 
the French Revolution, used three biting verbs to 
every adjective. 530 pages—6”x9”—clothbound.... 


neatly and accuratel 


° 
Postpaid 


EMAUS, PA. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. 8, 
| 
TYPING SERVICE 


Your MSS. expertly and accurately finished. Minor 
errors corrected. Extra first and last pages and carbon 
free. MSS. mailed flat. 40c per 1000 words, 30c after 
10,000. Poetry, 1c per line. 


RUTH A. McARDLE 


2765 N. 56 St#., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


S585 
WRITE FOR RADIO 


Learn ome for one of America’s greatest markets. 
Over 700 radio stations. Constant demand for new writers and 
program ideas. Complete instruction—radio style, news, drama, 
comedy. Intensi criticism by successful script writers. Free 
marketing service. f : 

Write TODAY for complete information. 


The only school devoted EXCLUSIVELY to radio writing. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF RADIO WRITING 
203 East Superior, Chicago, Illinois 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Only a limited number of writers ac- 
cepted at any time, as each receives 
my personal attention. Complete 
Courses and Criticism of short stories, 
poetry and novels. Writers trained for 
their individual fields. When applying 
please give full writing experience and 
aims by letter—not postcard. 





Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 
Los Angeles, Bivd. 


6112 Wilshire Bivd., 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


er 1000 words. 


College Graduate (Journalism) 35c 
Mi; Proof-read. 


nor corrections, 50c per 1000 words 
Carbon. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
Box 1274 


Old P. O. Annex, Chicago, Ill. 
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, with every order over $2.00 
) Eaton’s CORRASABLE Bond, 100 sheet packet 
» 
» 






gies, Envelopes—25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%. sous 
= an Nd 25 6Y4X9HK%...nccccccccccecccvece ++-65¢ 
and 50_No, 1l...ccccccccccccccscccccccvccces Se 
120° MANILA One-Fold as 60 sending, 60 return. 004 
Hammermill Bond, 500 sheets—20 Ib., $1.49; 16 lb., rh 14 
) THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. C, 20 W. 22nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 
) Add 10% West of Mississippi. Write for free ‘‘Hints for Writers’’ Q 


BPP PPP» 


BECOME A GAG WRITER! 
I Need 400 Ideas Every Month 


To ep my immense Magazine and Syndicate Markets. 
Learn how to write salable gags for artists. Send stamp 
today for the Green Book. Free information on how you 
too can share in this fascinating money making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL 


NOVELS—SHORT STORIES—PLAYS 


Juvenile books and non-fiction wanted for marketing. We give 

honest criticiam and persistent sales effort. Special needs: 
d love stories for the pulps. Reading fees: 
(Plus postage) Special reduced 

















uveniie. book: 
cng Lg 3 a ” 6,000 words. 


We are helping others—Why not you? 


BARRETT LITERARY AGENCY 
309 Fifth Ave., New York City 


JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


Members participate in 
Write for Pros- 








An international organization. 
many valuable advantages offered. 
pectus at once. 

It Is FREE. NO OBLIGATION. 


Dept. 24, New York, N. Y. 


30 Church St., 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for . My clients write me. con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 

lish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
Returned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
Write for discount on books. 


Edgerton, Missouri 











dollar per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


WriTEr’s DicEsT 
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Suaw: If you’ve revealed my formula to any- 
one, Bock—I’lI—I’ll—well, you'll never live to 
reap any reward from it! 

Prosecutor: (Fading on .. . and that Terrill, 
is the conversation you overheard between Profes- 
sor and Gerald Bock? 


TERRILL: That’s what I heard. 
* * * 


And that, is the accepted form for radio scripts 

. Double spaced with all Sound Effects clearly 

indicated . AND KEEP YOUR SPEECHES 
SHORT! 

To copyright your script, apply for the form 
D-2 to The Register of Copyrights, Washington, 
D. C. Return the card they send you with the 
statutory fee of one dollar, in one envelope, and 
if you wish to take advantage of the “frank label” 
privilege extended to authors apply to your local 
Postmaster for one of these labels. It will save 
you the postage on your script. But let me warn 
you, the frank label will carry your script ALONE. 
Not the D-2 form or your remittance. Place these 
in a stamped envelope. 

What is copyrightable and what isn’t? Here 
is a communication from the Library of Congress, 
Register of Copyrights, which ought to help you: 

“It is not the idea as such that would be copy- 
rightable, but the EXPRESSION of the idea in 
some copyrightable form, such as a dramatic com- 
position, and such dramatic composition must be 
fully developed, not merely outlined. What is re- 
quired is a copy of the finished script, just as it 
would be presented over the air, giving in full 
everything that is said. 

Mr. Lawrence N. Marks, vice-president of Uni- 
versal Radio Programs, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, informs me that his radio script library 
which syndicates scripts widely is in need of some 
good quarter-hour one or two character shows. 





Sir: 


I glanced through your Pet-peeve department— 
pardon—The Forum, of your valued publication, 
where Liberal writing finds an outlet. 

For instance. Take Joseph James Opperman 
in the March issue. Yeah!. Take him—Anyone 
with half an eye can see that he is entirely satis- 
fied—extremely happy, in fact, over his activities: 
Collecting rejection slips, it appears, is the extent 
of his interest. See how meticulously he goes 
into detail, how he describes them, the color- 
scheme, size, wordage, etc. 

All right! A Clown department is presumably 
necessary, but we all get much more benefit from 
informative articles as “Style,” by James Hilton, 
or from any of the many articles that constantly 
appear, in issue after issue of the DicEst. 

My latest yarn, “Mountain Snows,” April issue, 
“Smart Love Stories,” is a better tale because of 
the many valuable pointers constantly given 
through its pages. What would happen if all 
these scribes would turn to writing stories instead 
of pet-peeves? Juxian Bornow, 

46 W. Cambridge, Alliance, Ohio. 
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This Writing World 


By Davi B. Hampton 


., . BENN HIBBS, Country Gentleman editor, 

informs us that their serial schedule is full up 
for a year BUT wide open for short stories with 
or without rural background. . . . AUTHOR’S 
LEAGUE FUND Benefit held at the Rainbow 
Room (New York) drew a healthy gathering of 
the literati—some 900 attended. TONY SARG 
acted as m. c. for the informal entertainment. 
.. . GEORGE STEVENS succeeds BERNARD 
de VOTO as editor of Saturday Review of Litera- 
De Voto has been editor since 1936. 
. . . LORD BEAVERBROOK reports that 
DAMON RUNYON is quite “top-ho” with the 
upper strata in London. Beaverbrook’s Evening 
Standard runs two stories a week from “Guys and 
Gals”. . . CORRECTION: author of the new 
fast-selling “whodunit” novel, “Dance of Death,” 
is HELEN McCLOY, not McCOY, as printed 
here last issue. Thanks, Helen for telling us— 
we're that too sorry. 

... FRED KEATING, usually known for his 
Hollywood acting, now busy writing a_ novel. 
ROSALIND RUSSELL, also of the flikker realm, 
has just finished her book, “And I Came To 
Hollywood.” . . . Much comment as a result of 
CARL GLICK’S Chinese article, “Bad Boy No. 
1,’ which recently appeared in This Week. 

... HELEN HULL’S new book, “Frost Flower,” 
due soon. Coward-McCann expect it to hit the 
best-seller right off. . . . Comely authoress, TIAH 
DEAVITT, recently married. . . . Author FRED 
LEE now with radio publicists, Cook & Doherty. 
... Many of the big femme mags now running 
frank “problem” articles since HERB MAYES 
printed first one a few months ago in Pictorial 
Review. 

... HARRY SYLVESTER off for Mexico to 
gather article material. . . . Mademoiselle Mag., 
via JOHANNA HOFFMAN, is asking for fic- 
tion done in a “sprightly vein having bright young 
people set against a pleasantly sophisticated back- 
ground.” Also—there is a market here for arti- 
cles of interest to women between the ages of 
17 and 30... . MAISIE WARD, wife of FRANK 
SHEED, has been designated by the widow of the 
late C. K. CHESTERTON to write his official 
biography and is now searching about for data. 


... WILL JAMES, author of “Smoky,” now 
busy on a history of rodeos. . . . HELEN ORMS- 
BEE has finished “Backstage With Actors” which 
Crowell is publishing. . . . Ken, new mag., will 
carry a yarn on the Theatre Guild and its decline 
in their first issue which hits the stands on March 
31st... . JAMES CAIN busy writing “Algiers,” 
which WALTER WANGER will use as a vehicle 
for CHARLES BOYER. . . . ELIZABETH COR- 
BETT fulfills a life ambition—to write a novel 
about the Irish—with “Light of Other Days,” 
Appleton-Century will publish in the Spring... . 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Novels—Short Stories— Plays 
All Types of Non-Fiction 


Writers Come To Us 


For two reasons: because they have 
{1} a Writing Problem; (2) a Selling 
Problem. 


But it takes more than the solution of either, or 
both, of these to make a successful writer. Story 
telling, of the expert variety, is a problem in human 
mechanics. It requires (1) Imagination; (2) Skill; 
(3) Elimination of All Rejection Factors. 

Sometimes the Trouble lies in (1) the Story; 
sometimes in (2) the Author. That is why—to 
quote ourselves—any really good Counsel Serv- 
ice must be designed (1) to meet individual writ- 
ers’ problems; and (2) offer personal guidance of 
the finest sort. 

Just send us a manuscript. We will do the rest. 
You will be satisfied. 


Story Building Criticism Sales 
Fifteen years of Practical Experience 
Trial Criticism, $1. (Plus Return Postage) 


Over 5,000 words slightly additional 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 


44 Langdon St., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, carefully. First copy on 20-Ilb. bond. Carbon 
copy free. Minor corrections. Proof read. Mailed fiat. 
40c per 1000 words; discount over 10,000. 


MONA PFANNENSTIEL 


817 W. Lapham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘“‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOUwin! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cente—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


TYPING BY EXPERTS 


with long experience. Pica type. 40c per 1000 words. 
20 Ib. bond. Free carbon copy. Duplicate first and last 
pages. Proof read. Editing, if desired, by experienced 
printer-proofreader-editor. 


ROBERT M. NICOLSON 


924 N. Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MAKING 
MANUSCRIPTS 
For details of SALAB LE 


new methods, write: 








COMFORT PRESS, Inc., 107 N. 8th, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HAVING TROUBLE? 
Too Many Rejections? 


Send me one or more of your latest 
manuscripts—I will isolate the fault 
and advise future course of action. 


Send a Dollar Bill with manuscripts up to 
12,000 words; $5 with manuscripts over 12,- 
000 words, with return stamped envelope. 
Or, if you prefer, ask for Bulletins 5A and 6A, 


which explain my single manuscript service and 
my monthly collaboration service at nominal cost. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia—A National Institution 
Mail Address: Route 7, Huntington, Indiana 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles and 
Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 


Now I’m teaching it. 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry lc per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


WRITERS!!! 


If you are unable to sell your Ms., send it to me. Many 
scripts have merit and would sell if handled properly; rejec- 
tions usually mean scripts need working over, editing, 
building up or lete revision. I offer a somewhat differ- 
ent service because of many requests for it. I am a writer. 
Let me read your Ms.; let me see what I can do with it. 
If material merits it, I'll personally work on it to bring it 
up to editorial requirements and market it. I do the work 
myself, correcting, revising and marketing. When a sale is 
made, I get a percentage of the price received, according 
to the amount of work I had to do on the script; if I don’t 

the Ms., I get nothing for my labor. If Ms. is not 
worth spending time and effort on it, I'll tell you why. 
Response to this adv. will be heavy; so much of my time is 
taken up in reviewing and handling scripts that a small fee 
must be charged to help cover this, at rate of $1 per Ms.; 
books $3. Let me hear from you NOW; the time is ripe 
to get scripts to editors. 


DAVID SMITH, 50 South Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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undiscovered mine of Chinese literary treasures. 
I use the word “undiscovered” advisedly, for in it 
is hidden such gems of supremest beauty as it is 
difficult to conceive. Chinese culture, as ex- 
pressed in its ages-old literature, is a thing of 
surpassing beauty, touched with mystery and ro- 
mance, having its roots imbedded in the begin- 
nings of life itself. Twenty centuries before Christ 
was born—while the mighty Pharaohs still were 
rulers of Ancient Egypt, while they yet were 
building pyramids along the Nile—China was a 
sovereign nation, with a culture of its own, an 
artistic sense, and a beginning literature. The only 
nation, of all the nations in the world, that has 
survived out of that far time to carry directly 
forward the torch of civilization. 

Is it conceivable that in the vast literature of 
a people so old as that, there does not exist an 
immeasurable store of romance? 

Why does not some Western writer, instead of 
writing books about the squalid side of Chinese 
life—which, except in the imagination of the 
writers, is no more squalid than every country 
in Europe has to show—write of the beautiful 
and highly cultured side of Chinese life? 

True, that side of Chinese life is not obtrusive. 
It does not seek for exploitation. But it exists, 
as it has existed for uncounted centuries. The 
ancient folk lore of China is inconceivably rich 
in imagery, its tragedy profound, its romance 
appealing, its intrigue enthralling, its knight er- 
ranty as moving as anything ever written by An- 
thony Hope. 

Court life in China under the old regime was 
a thing of stately beauty, and of a magnificence 
such as the world has seldom seen. What F. 
Britten Austin has done with the romance of olden 
times in England and in France might equally 
well be done with the romance of olden times 
in China. 

Over the old “Silk Road” that winds for three 
thousand miles over mountains and across deserts, 
out of China and so over the mighty Himalays 
into India—the oldest trade route in the world— 
a thousand companies of bold adventurers have 
struggled across centuries of time. There are true 
tales of wild and strange adventures enacted 
along that romantic highway that would put to 
shame the fiction of many a modern writer of 
adventure tales—tales of heroism, suffering, de- 
votion, treachery—and sudden death. 

There is another Chinese proverb that says “He 
who works for eternity counts not time.” The 
Chinese sages, scholars, poets, and literati have 
been working for eternity — patiently, without 
thought of personal glory—for more than three 
thousand years. They have toiled, as the ant 
toils to build after zons of time a mighty wall of 
literature so vast, so inclusive, so comprehensive, 
as to defy human comprehension of its greatness. 

It has never yet.been done—but I believe that 
it could be done, and done best perhaps by some 
writer who has not yet lost his first fresh enthusiam 
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for writing. I could imagine, for instance, Donn 
Byrne doing it, if unfortunately the world had 
not already lost his genius. 

If I were to attempt to write a book about 
America—that is, a work of fiction with America 
for its locale—it does not seem to me that I 
would be satisfied to take “the easiest way” and 
write only about what is visible to the casual 
glance. Particularly, when I knew that with a 
little trouble I could discover an infinitely more 
beautiful scene to write about—one that was 
more truly representative of America as a nation 
than some of those inevitable scenes of squalor 
and want with which all nations are affected. 

Tenyi Hsien. 

Submitted as an article, and cut down to a 
letter, this beautiful piece of writing, and no less 
beautiful of an Idea, comes from no idle mind. 
Tehyi Hsieh, LL.D.,Litt.D. (if degrees mean any- 
thing to you) was born in Chang-Chow near 
Amoy. Formerly in the diplomatic service of 
China, a Mandarin of the Fourth Rank, is now a 
director of the Chinese Service Bureau at Bos- 
ton. He is the author of “Chinese Picked Tales 
for Children,” “What Is a Chinaman’s Chance?” 
“Cream of Confucious,” etc.—Ed. 





Sir: 

This is a complaint, but only a very mild one. 
I appreciate the help which Wrirter’s Dicest has 
given us from time to time, but I do wish your 
reporters would be more accurate in announcing 
our needs. There was a statement in the Year 
Book that Liberty leaned toward the sensational 
in its fiction. This is not true. 

We do use sensational stories, but we also use 
quite sentimental stories. Our own announcement 
still stands: that we are looking for good stories 
of whatever kind. 

May I take this opportunity to tell you that I 
think you have some pretty good stuff in Minicam 

Incidentally, I have just returned from a 
Mediterranean cruise on which I shot about 
seven hundred Leica negatives. 

With all good wishes. 

Futton Ours.er, Liberty. 

Eagle-eyed Editor Fulton Oursler will, we fer- 
vently hope, be no less eagle-eyed when reading the 
winning scripts in the WrirEer’s Dicest $2,000 
short short story contest which will be submitted 
to him next week. 

(Minicam is the new camera magazine pub- 


lished by the Dicest.—Ed.) 





Are you interested in miniature photography? 
Minicam, The Miniature Camera Monthly, pub- 
lished by WriTER’s Dicest at 22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, tells how to take better pictures, 
and how to improve your camera technique. The 
editor of Minicam, Will Lane, buys articles at one 
cent a word and up that are instructive and enter- 
taining. Read a copy of Minicam first, and then 
submit an outline of your idea for an article. Send 
your outline before going to any work writing a 
script. 





THE ODDS ARE LONG, BUT 
—Thar’s gold in them 
thar Hollywood Hills! 


. We are Holly- 
wood represent- 
WES ative for ED 
BODIN, one of 
New York’s most successful literary agents. We 
have the passkey to every motion picture story 
department. We mean to keep the respect of 
story editors, and for the present will handle 
only published fiction, unless the author has 
screen credits. We have one broker’s fee, re- 
gardless of length: 


TEN DOLLARS AND TEN PER CENT 
We claim no labyrinthian contacts with the 
BIG SHOTS, but we do give honest service and 
prompt reports. If you have a screenable story 
or book, bet Ten Bucks on the nose and shoot 
it, with a short synopsis, to 


TALIAFERRO FIELD AGENCY 


Mission Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Work guaranteed to be neat, accurate and technically per- 
fect. lite type used. Grammar, punctuation and — 

corrected, if desired, and entire manuscript proof rea 

Mailed flat. Forty cents per 1,000 words, 15% p.m over 
10,000. Poetry lc per line; minimum $1 


ROSE VAN SPRIELL 
Phone 81-489 
508 Union Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 























WRITE FOR RADIO 


Dramas, Serials, Commercial Programs, Continuity or Gags 
bring big money to trained writers. One successful idea may 
keep you busy for years and earn a fortune. 

Our short, home study course will show you how to write for 
this lucrative market and tell you how and where to submit 
material. Special attention to new writers. 

Write for free ese: How to Determine Your folie... No ob- 
ligation, Academy, 3819 Wilshire, S . Holly- 








A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR 


Can Help You 


Carson doesn’t merely TALK about writing; he also 
WRITES. Having established himself as a_ selling 
writer, whose work is in great demand, he is able to do 
for others what he has done for himself. 


Rates for _Rammncrigt analysis, criticism and 


market advice: 


50c per 1,000 words for Short Stories and 
Articles (minimum $2.00). 


30c per 1,000 words for all Book Lengths. 


In addition to manuscript criticism, Carson provides a 
constructive, personalized course, embracing all the 
essential fundamentals of magazine writing. Ask for 
details of this training service, which is available on an 
easy payment plan. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Literary Consultant 


Van Nuys Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: MAdison 3413 


Suite 332-A, 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

ada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 


with cash to cover for the May issue on or before 


April 15. Rates 7 cents the word. 
We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 


in our ‘ personal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





ENJOY OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB! Interesting people, 
personal service. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Postage, please. 


JOIN THE CYTHEREA CLUB. Fine types only. Box 
670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ANYONE WITH SMALL GARDEN can earn up to 
$500.00. April-May. Stamp brings particulars. 
Lightning Speed, Streator, Ill. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don’ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action 
Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 
12 for $1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


LEARN ABOUT MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SALABLE. 
New methods! Comfort Press, Inc., 107 N. 8th, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SEND $1 for the book writers have asked me to write 
HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES— 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 


REGARDING A MATTER OF PUBLISHING would 
like to contact publisher of a Mimeograph publica- 
7. J. O’Callaghen, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, 

lorida. 


CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. Grant Contest 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


YOUNG, NEW, AMBITIOUS GAGMAN wants work 
with established artists. Please! Important! Edward 
Phillips, 19 Blade St., Natick, R. I. 


SCREEN WRITING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Submission methods. ey 1937). Dime and 
stamp. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


and attrac- 
ds position 





SOUTHERN WIDOW, reasonably young 
tive—typist, teacher, h keep n 
for summer months, Z-1. 


Answers 5 


ANN WILLIAMS (Prophetess-adviser). 
1100 Nar- 


questions 25c (coin). Send birthdate. 
ragansett Blvd, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp. G. N. Alworth, 
2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


RADIO NEEDS NEW MATERIAL—Listeners demand 
new show ideas— sponsors auditioning —Be sure 
your script is “Right for Radio.” Sore Wood, 
executive radio producer, offers you the benefit of 
15 years with “Mike” as producer, program director, 
continuity chief and announcer. Successful shows 
now on the air. “The Successful Radio Program 
Analyzed” $1. Wood Radio Productions, 220 Mark- 
ham Building, Hollywood, California. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


ENCYCLOPEDICAL questions answered: biogeograph- 
ical, personages, history, wars, etc. Any subject, 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. Albert Wilder, Box 8, 
Belmont, Mass. 


ALBERT PUBLISHERS, 6-D North Dearborn, Chicago. 
Four Leading Mailorder Magazines, 25c. 


A CARTOON OF YOURSELF, for your 
Buresch, 366 Parkfield St., Pittsburgh. 


MIMEOGRAPHING—60c per 100 copies, Prepaid. 
Larger amounts at low rates. Prompt service. Bessie 
Bystrom, 225 N. 4th St., Marquette, Michigan. 


HOW TO SELL DETECTIVE STORIES—Told by 
angene White. $1. Write 10821 Morrison, Cleve., 
io. 


STORY TITLE and first sentence suiting your 
. ca Three Dimes, Gregerson, Williamsfield, 
io. 


HOW TO MAKE A PLOT SCALE. Dime and stamp. 
Four Ways to Sell Manuscripts. Dime and stamp. 
How to Attain that Professional Touch. Dime and 
stamp. Johnson & Rockwell, 1435 West Maple Ave., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARE YOU A DISCONTENTED COW, fed up with the 
same old bull of uninspired living? Contacts, cor- 
respondence club for the mentally isolated, opens 
the gate for escape from the moronic herd. Es- 
tablished 1927, with over 2300 members enrolled. 
Particulars for 3c stamp. CONTACTS, Box 91, 
Station D, New York City. 


TRANSLATIONS—French-English: $1.00 per 1,000 
words; German-English, Russian-English, English- 
Russian: $2.00 per 1,000 words. Typed accurate 
translations. H. E. Renfro, 315 Erie Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS: Clever captions sell your photos. 
Send dime, return postage for each picture. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Konkle, 128 N. Columbus, 
Wooster, O. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


den—J. 


Boston and _ vicinity 
Concord-Lexington. 25c each, 5 for $1.00. Albert 
Wilder, Box 8, Belmont, Mass. 


GET THE GAG BUILDER. Learn to write gag ideas 
for artists. Send $1 to-day. Get in on this Money 
Making Profession. JOHNSON PRESS, 443 Wright- 
wood, Chicago, Illinois. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (hbars- 
ains) Catalog 10c. Legions of satisfied customers. 
Wanted—books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Pa. 


ESTABLISHED NATIONAL MAGAZINE artoonist 
wishes to contact BEST gag men. Send ten cartoon 
ideas, and stamped envelope. Fallon, 71 W. 83r 


St., New York. 


YOUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESS IN WRITING. 
Amazing test. Quarter. L. Wood, Logan, Utah. 


WANTED—Newspaper Institute of America Course. 
Send Price. 1305 U. B. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! Command your time! Con- 
serve your energy! Will research any conceivable 
subject for writers lacking facilities, time or energy 
to procure desired information for themselves. 
QUERY. WARSLEY RESEARCH BUREAU-1, Box 
85, Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
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IVE STORIES—“Selling Detective Pulps” 
say op to hit this big market. By successful, 
selling writer with stories published in: Black 
Mask, Popular Detective, Dime Detective, Shadow, 
Thrilling Detective, others. Includes ASTER 
FORMULA, PLOTTING GUIDES, SUSPENSE, PRO- 
FESSIONAL’S METHODS, ETC. $1. Your first step 
to sales. Professional Authors, 5554 Bonner, North 
Hollywood, California. 


AGRICULTURAL WRITER desires position on staff 
of newspaper or magazine. Box Z-5. 


PLOTTO AND KEY, BRAND NEW—UNABLE TO 
DO FURTHER WRITING, SELL MINE $8.50. Rose 
Krulick, 42 Elliot Place, New York, New York. 


GHOST WRITER—Story Doctor. Give your sick 
MSS. a good dose of competent rewriting and able 
revision. Five years with United Press and news- 
papers; free-lancing since 1933.—“Scoop” Mc- 
Carley, Box 1521, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


EASY MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Complete 
Instruction. 25c coin. Albert C. Mayham, Jefferson, 


SIX ROOM RESIDENCE FOR SALE, corner lot barn 
with garage in small town of Hecker, Ill. on paved 
highway, 24 miles from St. Louis. $2500 enjoy 


the country’s fresh air out of the expensive city’s 
life. Write, Charles Fleckenstein, R. 2, New Athens, 
Ill. 


story per spangle. 


TERMS, DOLLAR. A 
—- the Big Show. Glen Walters, 


Three years with 


Belleville, Ark. 
WRITERS! STUDENTS! TEACHERS! Detailed in- 
formation. Any subject. 200 words $1. Galvin, 207 


E. 84th, N. Y. C. 


EASY TO EARN $50.00-$100.00 EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. Operate your own 
business from home. Write today for free par- 
ticulars. The Dixon Company, Box 776X, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


LIFE IN FLORIDA—Questions answered and copy 
“Gleanings.” 3 dimes. J. Coons, Wellington Ave., 
Tampa. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935) Enlarged. G. 
N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


HAVE MONEY IN YOUR POCKET and a bank 
account, Book $1.00. Jerome Barnes, 3011 Glasgow 
Street, Portsmouth, Va. 


I WANT TO DIRECT SUMMER STOCK, little theater 
groups, amateurs. Use published plays or write 
own. Box Z-7. 


Any 


TRANSLATIONS — Spanish, French, German. Fw 4 


length. Reasonable fees. Martin A. Nickel, 
North Waco, Wichita, Kansas. 


RESEARCH WORKERS will save you time. Technical 
and scientific data; historical background; dates; 
etc. Rates very reasonable. We invite correspond- 
ence, Research workers, 2850 Warren, Chicago. 


WRITERS ATTENTION: Want a secretary or typist 
for summer? Capable young lady. Travel. Locate 
anywhere. Box Z-8. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING. Particulars free. 

Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 
COMPOSER WANTED—Co-operative—“Hit” lyrics, 
Daly, 64 W. 71st, New York. 


WHAT ARE YOUR TROUBLES. Psychological, 
Marital, Business or just plain Blue. Professional 
listener and adviser of wide experience will give 
advice or sympathy. Write fully enclosing one 
Dollar. No interviews. Mariel Brent, Box 101, 934 
West 6th St., Los Angeles, California. 


WRITE SHORT PARAGRAPHS for National Maga- 
zine! Complete Details, 50c. Coin! Lewis F. 
Hower, Lewistown, Ohio. 
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ANYONE INTERESTED in joining a Letter Club of 
Occult Students, address Miss Henrietta Millet, 623 
E. Tennessee St., Evansville, Ind. Fee twenty-five 
cents. 


“SPANKING CINDERELLA” (privately printed)— 
25c. Olga Tamuhsohd (author “PANSIES”). 1426 
Broadway, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


GHOST-WRITING! Myriad services. Also: WOMEN 
- EROS! Dozen sketches. Quarter, stamp. Box 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation, and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently bound. Details 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED with 8 quality deckled prints 
and enlargement for 25c coin. Reprints 3c each. 
eon) workmanship. Collins Photo, Oxnard, Cali- 
ornia 


PLAYWRIGHT WANTS COLLABORATOR—residing 
Boston, Box Number Z-3. 


AUTHOR WANTS AUTHENTIC FACTS. Sorority 
initiations and weird ceremonials. Box Z-2. 


TRANSLATIONS — GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH- 
GERMAN. Accurate and neat translations of any 
book or manuscript executed. Open new markets 
for your productions. Rates reasonable. Adolph B. 
Krafft, 2364 Funston Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

MAKE MONEY! Golden Opportunities Magazine, in- 
cluding dozens money-making offers. All, one dime. 
Southeastern Publishers, Monroe, N. C. 

“MODELS FOR WRITERS” will improve the tech- 
sane of any writer who is not a master. Signed, 
Mike Duncan, cartoonist-reporter. MODELS FOR 
WRITERS, copyrighted plan for collecting, classify- 
ing, and filing models of technique, sent for three 
dimes (coins). Thomas F. Powell, Retsil, Wash. 


LONESOME? SEND 10c AND PURPLE STAMP FOR 
PHOTO’S, Descriptions, of many refined ladies and 
| a ong who wish to marry. C. Ready, 2149-W, 
ackson, Chicago. 


“CASH IN ON YOUR IDEAS” Easy, inexpensive 
method. New folio tells how. $1.00. Guaranteed. 
Particulars FREE. Bernard Hinkle. W906 Chestnut, 
Joplin, Missouri. 


SOLDIERS LINGO—By 
Box O-3. 


an ex-service man, 20c. 


WORLD TRAVELLED WRITER nationally published 
fact and fiction seeks contact editor or publisher to 
finance tramp steamer tour for self and secretary 
beginning December, 1938 in exchange for fact and 
fiction output. Both especially observant intelligent 
sober dependable good front and meet public easily. 
ar 7 years in orient, coasts and interiors. Box 

-10. 


EARNING MONEY WITH POETRY, Many ways, 
$1.25. Complete versification course, $2.50. Pat- 
terns for poetic thought, $1. Effective figurative 
language, 50c. Calligraphs anthology considers good 
poems. Return Postage. D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd 
Street, New York City. 


PROFIT repeatedly by purchasing tested fictioneering 
assistance dollar JUVENILE PLOTTER acceler- 
= $ALE$. H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, 

ntario. 


PLOTTO, NEW—$10. N. I. A. course—$10. Blanch 
Leedom, Steelville, Missouri. 


COUNSELOR to the Unhappy, Distressed. Box 1792, 
mae mena Texas. Personal, confidential; no charges. 
ostage. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


MARRIAGEABLE CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN 
want correspondents. Personal Problems solved thru 
Prayer. Offering. Mrs. Cullums, Harlan, Iowa. 
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”  PLOTS—Written to your order and 
“slanted” (if you wish) to magazine you name. 
housand-word outline, detailing characters, open- 
ing, crisis, climax, etc. Customers say: “You cer- 
tainly give big value.” Send your idea and $2. 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


SELL FORMULAS! Send 25c. Ulysses Barnes, 3011 
Glasgow St., Portsmouth Va. 


WILL WRAP a 16 line poem around any subject, 
Personality or setting for $1—Larry Shine, 2025 
Cherry Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


GAGWRITERS—A GAGSTER MYSELF. Have plan 
that will interest you. Particulars for stamp and 
envelope. Ray Goforth, Box 97, Lancaster, Texas. 


BUSY SCRIBES! Save valuable time! I am trained 
to furnish you with clippings for articles, essays, 
stories at reasonable rates. SHELDON WORTH, 
235 S 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREAMERS—Let’s explore “Fantasy Land”  to- 
gether! Mary Suraci, 317 West Clinton St., Johns- 
town, N. Y. 


A SMALL GIFT SHOP will provide an income over 
the first lean years. My booklet shows how this 
may be done. 25c. Box 2064, Ventnor, New Jersey. 


WRITE TROUBLES. tag amos envelope. Ad- 
. Va. 


Quarter, stamp. Fae McKeown, 
n 


vice. R. Owens, Madison, 


COMPLETE PLOTS. 
Whiterock, B. C., Ca 


MEET PEOPLE BY MAIL. Established, selective club 
invites writers, appreciators. Box 174, Venice, Cal. 


PRESS CORRESPONDENTS WANTED: 
writers, photographers world over. 
Service, 713 Otis, Washington, D. C. 


KNOW YOUR STORY LOCALE ACCURATELY? 
Nine close-up photos, panoramic backgrounds, with 
—, gg nt — ae Colorado’s 

e Coun opogra ts. $1.00. 
Brundy, Cornish, ae ~ © ad 


NEED MONEY? Send 10c. Read business oppor- 
tunities in latest magazine. The Marshall Messenger, 
Blawnox, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY AS WE DO supplying millions of 
lobless with satisfying job-getting information. 
p dollars received. Orders filled FREE. Stamp 
brings details. Cormack 8C Hazel, Norwalk, Conn. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box O-3. 


MUSICIAN’S LINGO: 
terms. 25c. Box Z-9. 


SPICY NEW PLOTS—Quarter. Helpful short story 
ate, $1.00. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, 
‘exas. 


RARE PHOTOS, BOOKS! Sizzling Package, $1.00. 
Truelife Studio, 918 8th St., Oakland, California. 


UPLIFTING INSPIRATIONALS—For Physically De- 
. Fifty cents. State condition. Lynn Mills, 
161 W. 30th St., Bayonne, N. J. 


Amateur 
Press Radio 


2400 word definition of 155 


LAUD YOUR NATIVE STATE IN POETRY (unpub- 
lished). Best to be used in booklet, 25c and return 
stage must accompany each poem, First prize, 
. Second, $1. Contest closes Aug. 1, 1938. Mrs, 

O. P. Tanner, Mullinville, Kans. 


28 ARTICLES FOR 30c. New fountain pen size 
telescope. 26 miniature book pocket library. Pin- 
head magnifier that illuminates Ten Command- 
ments. Everythin for three dimes. You'll be 
pleased. Magnet Magazine, Board of Trade Bldg., 
San Francisco. 


MISSING HAPPINESS? IN WRONG JOB? Psycholo- 
st A.B. A.M. will help. Send dime today! Pro- 
essor Stuart, 211 George St., Rome, N. Y. 


MS. TROUBLE-SHOOTER — Make duds click. Box 
1521, Tulsa, Okla. 


This Writing World 


(Continued from page 45) 


SID DAVIS, Columbia Pictures exec., reported as 
having sold an “original” to a rival film company, 
Warner Brothers. 

. . . JACK KOFOED’S “Brandy For Heroes” 
(Dutton) is our idea of a “natural” for the 
picture companies. . . . While on the “pictures”— 
all major studios are now requesting a synopsis 
written by author to accompany all submitted 
scripts. . . . This Week willing to match price of 
any mag on stories up to 2500 words, reports 
fiction ed MARY DAY WINN... . LON MUR. 
RAY of Liberty, reports a dearth of good “short- 
shorts.” . . . Nobel Prize Winner THOMAS 
MANN’S “Joseph In Egypt,” (Knopf) already in 
its third printing. . . . JOHN O’HARA’S latest 
novel, “Hope of Heaven,” which Harecourt-Brace 
are publishing, a thing to be watched for. ... 
HARRY WIDMER, of Ace Group mags., informs 
us they are in need of Western, action and Sports 
stories. . . . JUNE OPPEN, east from Hollywood, 
busy on her first play. . . . Partisan Review offer- 
ing $100.00 for best short story submitted before 
June Ist. 


FRAZIER “SPIKE” HUNT’S “One 
American” (Simon & Schuster) climbing toward 
top spot on best-seller lists. .. . DAVID HIGHAM, 
English agent of Pearn, Pollinger & Higham, in 
U. S. seeking new material. . . . BILL LENGEL, 
former associate editor of Cosmopolitan, now a 
literary agent. . . . DAISY BACON, of Street & 
Smith, on the look-out for “love yarns.” ... 
ELIZABETH RILEY, with Thomas Y. Crowell, 
seeking new novels. Playwright AIMEE 
TORRIANI recuping from the flu in Atlantic 
City. SAM MARX resigns from Samuel 
Goldwyn’s as story ed to take over like duties 
for Columbia Pictures. ERNIE GANN, 
former talent scout, now a transport pilot. 


. . . The most exciting book we’ve read this 
month is RENE BELBENOIT’S “Dry Guillotine,” 
which Dutton published. Another nice morsel on 
their lists this month is GILBERT FRANKAU’S 
“The Dangerous Years.” . .. CHARLES COOKE, 
of New Yorker mag, has penned a novel tenta- 
tively titled “The Circus.” Story Press to pub- 
lish. . . . CROSBY GAIGE, ace New York pro- 
ducer, plays at publishing for a hobby as well 
as cooking. WILLIAM SAROYAN has 
given the mms. of “Young Man On The Flying 
Trapeze” to the League of American Writers. 
Sales proceeds to go to Spanish Loyalists. . . . AL 
COHN, who kissed film writing good-bye when 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT made him Collector 
of Customs for the Port of Los Angeles, again 
returns to his typewriter—this time with 20th 
Century- Fox. 





AUTHENTIC LINGO OF prisoners, printers, rail. 
readers, sailors, aviators. 25 cents each. Smith, 
7442 Yerk Drive, Clayton, Missouri. 
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NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 
“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
By 
GILsoN VANDERVEER WILLETS 











CLICK, P. O. Box 8245, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is now conducting a competition that is consid- 
ered by many authorities to be the largest and 
most universally popular offer of its kind in the 
history of contest advertising. 

The editors are paying $50,000 in a series of 
10 monthly contests each offering $5,000, in 215 
cash prizes ranging from $5 to $1,000 each for 
ideas which will assist them in selecting pictures 
and material for forthcoming issues. 

There are no “musts” or “purchase clauses” in 
the Click contest. The offer is free from every 
objectionable feature. It promises equal oppor- 
tunity to long-winded participants and to those 
who are skilled in writing briefly. In every re- 
spect it is a contest designed to build good will, a 
sort of co-operative plan whereby the public 
shares in editing a great new periodical and gets 
paid for whatever ideas are used to the tune of 
$50,000 in cash awards. Everybody, everywhere, 
may participate. The sponsors do not care who 
wins, or where they live, or how many prizes they 
win. This is a good contest, clearly announced 
by an established publisher and is being con- 
ducted in a manner that (thus far) defies cri- 
ticism. 

* * * * 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has an- 
nounced another of its well known Charles H. 
Sergal Play Contests, this year offering $500 for 
the best one-act poetic drama submitted before 
May 1. Fundamental rules are much the same as 
those which appeared in this column of the 
Wrrrer’s Dicest, in September, 1936. If you 
have written a poetic drama (it is understood 
that a play may be poetic without being written 
in verse form), or if you could write one in time, 
this contest offers an excellent market for it. Pre- 
cise details in regard to manner of presentation 
may be obtained by writing directly to The 
Charles H. Sergal Play Contest, The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

= * * 8 

THE NEW THEATRE LEAGUE, 132 West 
43rd St., New York City, through Alice Evans of 
the Play Department, informs us of the League’s 
offer of $100 for the best one-act play with 40 
minutes, or less, playing time, and a second prize 
of $50. In addition to the "cash prizes the first 
prize winner receives a two weeks vacation at 
Camp Unity at the time of production and the 
second prize winner will receive a one week vaca- 
tion at the camp. This competition calls for 
“one-act plays of social protest, and short skits 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FOUND 


The typist you've been looking for. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon, postage free. Just give me 
a trial and see what good typing will do for your 
material. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 














RADIO WRITING 


ba owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 


scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon.... 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 
by Firth & Erskine 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 
by Peter Dimee. .cccccsvcccces oeeee $2.00 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers 
RADIO LOG BOOK............. evecccesseee 
Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


My Students have won ONE QUARTER 
MILLION DOLLARS in Prize Contests. My 
PERSONAL COACHING COURSE in CON- 
TEST TECHNIQUE will help you win! It 
is the ONLY Course written by an All- 
American ConteSTAR. 
FREE HELP! As a foretaste, | 

s offer you 3 GIFTS: 
1. My newest CONFIDENTIAL BULLETIN, 
chock-full of Contest News, Tips and Winning 
Entries. 
2. The TEN CARDINAL SECRETS of WIN- 
NING. 
3. A TECHNIQUE of WINNING that has 
helped my students win many Prizes in Procter 
& Gamble Contests and will help you win in 
the Camay and Crisco Contests now running. 
They are FREE! Write NOW! A postal will 
do. Simply ask for "the 3 Gifts." 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
Dept. D, Suite 700 — Jefferson Building 
1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











LOOK! 





Ms. Typist, commercial school graduate, offering Ham- 
mermill 20-pound Bond, carbon, minor corrections—30c 
thousand words. Also special offer to patrons. Grade-A 
work, PROMPT. Try him! 


AMBROSE BAITINGER 


E. Pleasant Plain, lowa 











“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


with emphasis on satire, comedy and humorous 
material, including the widest possible range on 
subjects of war and peace, labor and trade-union 
problems, unemployment, farm, negro, youth, etc.” 
Only non-published and non-professionally pro- 
duced plays may be submitted. Entries must be 
submitted anonymously with author’s name in a 
sealed accompanying envelope. Every entry must 
be accompanied by return postage and a 25 cent 
registration fee. This offer closes May Ist and 
winners will be announced two weeks thereafter, 
* * we * 

THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WRITERS, 
through its official Monthly Bulletin for February, 
offered $1,000 in a contest open to Canadian and 
American secondary school students for essays on: 
“The anti-fascist struggle in Spain today in its 
relation to the general welfare of the American 
citizen of tomorrow.” 

Considerable stress is placed upon those who 
have been selected as judges of this contest. The 
list includes: Elliot Paul, author of “Life and 
Death in A Spanish Town ;” Clifford Odets, au- 
thor of “The General Died At Dawn;” Robert 
Morss Lovett, Professor Emeritus of English at 
Chicago University and editor of The New Re- 
public; Jean Starr Untermeyer, poet; Genevieve 
Taggard, poet and author; H. V. Kaltenborn, 
radio commentator . . . and others. 

Essays are wanted, but participants may sub- 
mit poems, radio or moving picture scripts, plays, 
short stories and so on. Prizes are $500, $250, 
$125, $75, and $50. The closing date is July 4. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Rolfe 
Humphries at the League Headquarters, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York City, or from Ellen Kin- 
kead, 3354 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 

* — an * 

MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 
Warwick Square, London, E. C. 4, England, are 
conducting a prize contest offering a single award 
of £100 (about $500) for the best first novel ac- 
cepted by them for publication between March 
1 and September 30, 1938. This prize is to be 
awarded in addition to royalties and will be con- 
sidered as such rather than as an advance on roy- 
alties. Incidentally, National Contest Headquar- 
ters has been told that Sir Philip Gibbs will judge 
this contest. 

* * nm * 

The manufacturers of Devoe Artists supplies 
offer $1,000 first prize and 14 other awards in a 
“Drive Safely” poster contest which will close 
April 29. For compete details ask any Devoe 
dealer or write to Devoe & Reynolds, Inc., 34 
Olive St., Newark, N. Y. 

* * * * 

THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA COUNCIL, 71 
West 23rd St., New York City, offers prizes of 
$50, $100 and $200 for the best one-act plays on 
the subject of “PEACE” in a contest scheduled 
to close July 1. (If interested write for details). 

* * ” * 


THE PARTISAN REVIEW, 22 East 17th St, 
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New York City, has been reported to be offering 
$100 for the best short story submitted before 


June 1. * * * oa 


THE AMERICAN STAMP ASSOCIATION 
offers $10 (catalogue value) in unused United 
States commemorative stamps (issued before 1930) 
in three prizes for the best answers to: “What 
Benefit Can I Derive From Being A Member of A 
National Stamp Society?” The contest is open 
to any stamp collector in the United States. 
Write entry on plain paper. Place it in a plain 
envelope. Write name and address on a slip of 
paper and pin this to the plain envelope which 
contains the unsigned entry. Place in another 
envelope addressed to: Charles E. Winegar, 816 
South Steele St., Tacoma, Washington, and mail 
before midnight, May 1. 

aw * * * 

THE BURGESS SEED AND PLANT COM- 
PANY, Galesburg, Mich., offer you an opportun- 
ity to decide about your planting and at the same 
time test your spelling and observational ability. 
This firm offers $100 first prize and several other 
awards for finding three misspelled words in the 
1938 catalogue. Contestants, after finding the 
three words must write a sentence in which all 
three words appear correctly spelled. Write for 
catalogue and rules. Closes May 1. 

* * * * 

TIPS AND BITS: The Country Home Maga- 
zine, 250 Park Ave., New York City, runs from 
five to seven contests in every issue. Some of them 
require considerable literary skill. .. . The Amer- 
ican Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York City, 
makes several interesting prize offers covering a 
wide range of subjects in every issue. All of them 
call for varying degrees of literary skill... . Rural 
writers will especially enjoy the contests announced 
regularly in Farmer's Wife, 61 East 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. Short-short story writers 
should not miss the LIBERTY “That’s My Story” 
programs thrice weekly on WLW, WLS and KYA. 
. . . Residents of Georgia will enjoy good prac- 
tice in brief literary construction in The Atlanta 
Journal’s “Little Stories of A Big City’ contests. 





Sir: 

In defense of Bob White, editor of the Los 
Angeles Times Sunday Magazine, I wish to say 
this: Two years ago I walked into Bob White’s 
office with five photographs. I wasn’t even a 
beginner then, just a would-be. White was busy 
and I guess to him I was just a kid that was 
very red around the ears. Nevertheless, he came 
over and looked at my photographs. “They look 
interesting,” he said, “write it up.” I did. A week 
later I heard the words that are so dear to every 
beginner. “It’s good,” he told me, “I'll take it.” 

Bob White gave me my start. He payed me 
$35.00 for an article of less than 2000 words, 
and I appreciated it. 


ALFRED ELLiott GAUMER, 
Route No. 1, Oroville, Calif., 





A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Besides 


criticism, a_‘‘one-man’’ intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs, Its aim is to set you 


on your feet and teach you to waik alone. : 
Back of me are 25 


ing, poetry, plays or scenarios. 


o market- 


years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, 


College Graduate. 


Carmel, N. Y. 


Typing. 30c 


1000 words for copying, 40c with 


Voc line 
Guaranteed. 


corrections. 
Prompt. 


for poetry. 


MINNIE L. BATES, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


The Book That Writers Have Asked 


Me to Write 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 


STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


You'll sell your first confessional as soon as 


you have read this 


book ! 


Copies direct from 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Crompond, N. Y. 
Author of confession stories in all the major 
confession magazines. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


TYPED 


Manuscripts expertly and accurately typed. 


spelling and minor corrections in 
and last pages and carbon copies. 


rammar. 
ss. mailed flat. 


per thousand words. Poetry lc per line. 
MARY E. FOWLER 


Box 131 


Clinton, Oklahoma 








EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 


Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., 


New York City 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 


Do not market your play blindly or before it is in 
salable form. Let me tell you where your mistakes 
lie and how to correct or avoid them. | will per- 
sonally handle a few se- 
lected scripts for Broadway 
markets. If | do not accept 
your play for handling | 
will tell you what its possi- 
bilities are. Your play will 
be carefully analyzed and 
specific recommendations 





NOVELISTS 
Will your novel 
make a play? Dram- 
atize It yourself with 
authoritative guid- 
ance on the spe- 
cialized problems 
of adaptation. By 
arrangement. Write 
for details. 











for its revision will be made. 
Analysis and specific revision advice. .$10.00 
Analysis only ......... Sara tewsieinwn- ard 5.00 
(Should a script submitted for revision advice prove 
not to merit such work it will be returned with com- 
plete analysis and half the fee refunded.) 


EDMUND FULLER 
PLAYWRITING CONSULTANT 
AUTHOR'S REPRESENTATIVE 


Instructor in Playwriting, New Theatre School, 
N. Y. C.; Former Editor, THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Magazine; produced playwright; lecturer; director. 


521 East 8ist Street New York City 
Phone REgent 7-4507 











This Sealed 
Book 
LOANED 





THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New en y 
OF Lt 


Have you unrealized Ai fe s the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach? 

Times have oo ed—but have you? 
ry a cel Mg olo of life and 

OBLEMS. It takes 
no eae ae oilert to achieve re- 
sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, 
- the use of simple laws, you can ap- 

the powers of your mind to bring 
SDout atartting changes in your life. If 
ou are sincere in your desire, write 
or the free Sealed Book. It will point 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe o w.B. 


She Rostcructans 


-AMORC=- 
SAN JOSE , CALIFORNIA. 
[Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings } 








THIS AUTHOR’S COMPLAINT 


Would God I had the wherewithal, 
The strength of purse to bear with all 
Resistance from the editors, 
Insistence of my creditors ; 

To think, when in proximity 

To bills, with equanimity ; 

To face the onslaught of collectors 
Free of shin- and chest-protectors. 


O, Lord that I may only know 
Some other men than those I owe! 
That I may meet a pal as such 
Without the need to make a touch, 
And by financial plenitude 

Attain supreme serenitude— 

For now the month’s begun again 
And I am down to none again! 


—GENE GLEASON. 





Boston Markets 


(Continued from page 24) 


buys free lance material only rarely, and 
then on some unusual experience, or promo- 
tional idea from the drug field.” 

Bankers Magazine, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Keith F. Warren, publisher. 
While most articles are purchased on special 
assignment, this monthly, which circulates in 
commercial banks, will consider short articles 
on bank management and articles descriptive 
of how banks are cutting down operating 
costs; improving their service or increasing 
depositors. Also occasional stories on out- 
standing bankers. 

National Sportsman, 275 Newbury Street. 
W. H. Foster, editor. This magazine pub- 
lishes articles on sports and states definitely 
that most of its acceptable material comes 
from trained writers who have studied the 
magazine. This magazine does not encourage 
new writers unless they have the professional 
approach, and some basic knowledge of 
sports writing. 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street, 
is published by the same firm, and specializes 
in these two outdoor fields. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue. Guy Richardson, editor. Since this is 
the official publication of the Massachusetts 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, it is highly specialized. The editor 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


asks you to understand its policy, before 
making submissions. Articles not over 800 
words; short informative articles from 200 
to 400 words are considered. Also considers 
stories showing results of kindness to animals, 
or stories featuring animals. Likes unusual 
animal photographs, with or without text ; 
verse not over 20 lines. Manuscripts unac- 
companied by return postage are filed. 

The Sportsman, 8 Arlington Street. Rich- 
ard Ely Danielson, editor. This is the so- 
phistocrat among monthly publications on 
sports. Articles up to 2,000 words, with il- 
lustrations, will be considered. “We are 
not interested in professional sport. Our pre- 
occupations are with polo, racing, fox-hunt- 
ing, yachting, shooting, fishing and similar 
sports. We occasionally publish articles on 
exotic sports, if of sufficient interest to our 
readers.” Also considers occasional sport 
fiction of high class. Payment arranged on 
each article. 

Journal of Education, 6 Park Street, pub- 
lished twice monthly from September 
through June. Anson W. Belding, editor. 
This monthly offers a limited market for 
articles, generally by teachers, or educators, 
and obviously on pedagogic subjects. 

Harvard publications include: Harvard 
Lampoon, 57 Mt. Auburn Street, best known 
of school’s publications. There is also the 
Harvard Crimson, student publication; 
Harvard Law Review; from Austin Hall, 
Cambridge, containing articles on legal prac- 
tice and reviews of legal tomes. Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin is of interest to graduates 
and associated Harvard fraternities. Harvard 
Theological Review covers theology, ethics 
and cognate subjects. This is printed at the 
Harvard Press at Cambridge, with the 
Crimson and Harvard Advocate at 14 
Plymouth Street. 

American Mutual Magazine, issued by 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, 142 Berkeley, has definitely decided to 
be a closed market. Previous listings in 
Writer’s Dicrest assured them that unso- 
licited material almost never meets their 
exacting needs. 


Trade 


Shoe Publications 
The three publications, Shoe Buyer, Shoe Re- 
fairer and Findings Dealer, and Crispin, formerly 





You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize and understand? Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine readers 
meet themselves? 


@lIs the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

e@lIs the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 


@Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


els the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success.) May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 


Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
many juvenile periodicals. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN WRITERS! 


Let one of the home folks do your typing. I do neat, accu- 
rate and technically perfect work. tammar, punctuation 
and spelling corrected if desired. Forty cents per one thou- 
sand words. 15% discount over ten oe my words. Poetry 
one cent per line. Manuscripts mailed 


EDNA SELMAN PORTER 
P. 0. Box 13, LYTLE, TEXAS 


iihiaietinimeninedl 
Double Feature Bills 


Open Movies to Newer 
Writers Once Again! 


Movie producers pay $200 to $2000 
for ideas and synopses for "Grade B" 
pictures, for which they can not buy 


expensive plays, novels, etc. To know 


limitations, taboos, correct form, 
style, reliable agents, decency code, 
etc., send 10c for new booklet out- 
lining studio requirements while 
there is still big demand. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
P. ©. BOX 1069, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WRITERS! EDITORS ARE SHARP-EYED! 


Be confident that the Fa earance of your story will 
pass the editor’s test. nly neat, accurate typing can 
do this for you. Send = your story now. ree, one 
carbon copy. Forty cents a thousand words. 


JOHN C. JUNG 


3297 Daytona Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


ma requested by New York book 
os blisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 

ational selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 
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edited at 146 Summer Street have removed to 
111 Summer Street. Requirements: Shoe Re- 
pairer and Findings Dealer, monthly, requires 
exclusive use on all feature stories covering suc- 
cessful operating methods of shoe repairers and 
wholesalers of leather or findings who sell to 
the retail shoe repair trade. Payment on publi- 
cation, 40c per 100 words. 

Crispin, carries articles on improved methods 
of shoemaking, successful operation of factories, 
500 to 1,000 words. Exclusive use required; 
payment on publication. 

Shoe Buyer carries “Feature stories on suc- 
cessful merchandising of footwear in shoe chains, 
department stores, with photographs of store 
interiors and manager of store or department. 
500 to 1,000 words; payment on publication. 

Shoe Publications, formerly at 683 Atlantic 
have removed to 214 Essex Street. These are 
American Shoemaking, Leather Manufacturing 
and Footwear-Fashion. 

American Shoemaking, Ezra S. Grover, editor, 
accepts brief technical stories pertaining to shoe- 
making ; payment on publication. 

The Leather Manufacturer, Charles M. Proc- 
tor, Editor, is a monthly considering only articles 
pertaining to tanning and finishing leather; pays 
on publication. 

Footwear-Fashion, monthly, illustrated. Circu- 
lates to retail trade, is a digest of shoe styles. 
Pays on publication. 

Shoe Publications at 210 Lincoln Street in- 
cludes these three books: Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter; Shoe Stylist ; Health Shoes ; digests of the 
shoe trade which use brief fact articles. These 
present a limited market, since needs are usually 
covered by the staff. 

Hide and Leather, 10 High Street, covers the 
raw material end of the shoe trade. Best to 
query before attempting submissions. 

New England Poultryman, 4 Park Street, M. 
C. Dowe, Editor. This is published by Eastern 
Periodicals Company which also issues A pothe- 
cary. Mr. Dowe tells us: ‘This magazine ac- 
cepts only factual articles of technical interest 
to poultrymen. It is edited by college professors 
and by the association officers, since it is the 
official organ of many eastern poultry associations 
and covers the territory from Maine to Virginia. 
Study the magazine; no superficial, or inspira- 
tional stories desired.” 

Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. Frederic L. Babcock, Editor. Technical 
articles only applying to wool, cotton, rayon 
and silk. New Fibres and new processes are 
desired ; 200 to 500 words. Also articles on dyers 
and finishers and those addressed to mill supervisors 
to promote better manufacturing. Payment when 
articles are published. 

Coal Herald, 141 Milk Street. This is a 
monthly which covers not only New England, 
but extends territory into New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. It covers the sales end of fuel ; anthracite, 
bituminous, coke briquettes, and so forth. Style 
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is very concise, not tabloid, but designed to cover 
wide field with fewest possible words. Pays 25c 
per column inch, roughly about $8.00 per news- 
paper column. Welcomes contributions from ex- 
perts in the field, but buys only outstanding 


‘national material or items missed by the staff. 


Harold A. Holbrook, Editor. 

Ballroom and Orchestra, 80 Boylston Street. 
Gene Mack, Editor. This is a trade journal de- 
yoted to the dance and orchestra business. It 
contains brief stories and news from this field. 
No set rate of payment. Selection of material, 
and price, determined by value to the magazine. 

Grocer’s Magazine, 88 Broad Street. This is a 
trade paper on the food industry, containing news 
and occasional feature stories. Requires definite 
knowledge of the field. 

Granite, Marble and Bronze, 465 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. This publication covers the 
wholesale end of stone and quarry business. 
Material covers New England, mostly, where 
granite and marble represent important industry. 
Best to query. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 At- 
lantic Avenue. This is published by Frank P. 
Bennett Company and is a weekly circulating 
to mill owners, superintendents, etc. Best to 
establish contact before submitting material. 

New Trade Publications: New England Con- 
struction Magazine, 739 Boylston Street. Highly 
specialized, new publication covering construction 
of roads. 

New England Electrical Magazine, 176 Federal 
Street. Trade journal for dealers in electrical 
appliances. 

New England Grocery and Market Magazine, 
131 State Street. 

New England Yachtsman, 230 Boylston Street. 

Industry and Commerce, 158 Summer Street. 
Some of these publications have been established 
within the last two years. The New England 
territory books cover a limited six-state field. 
Each of them is highly specialized and their needs 
so limited that I could find small encouragement 
for free-lance writers. Only experienced trade 
journal writers who know these fields should at- 
tempt to establish contacts. 

Suspended Trade Publications: American Horse 
Breeder, formerly at 4 Park Street is gone, as is 
the New England Printer, 272 Congress Street. 


Book Publishers 


Houghton-Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
will consider manuscripts from writers of 
sound crime, or good detective fiction, ad- 
ventures or Westerns. Their chief interest 
are in full-length adult fiction, history, biog- 
raphy and narratives of human interest. 
They will also consider juveniles. 


Houghton-Mifflin announce, also, two 
Literary Fellowships for 1938. These will be 
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SIX WAYS TO 
BEGIN -STORY 


in this FREE 
Booklet 


Do you feel the urge to write? 

This booklet by Dr. Burton de- 

scribes and illustrates six dif- 

ferent ways to begin a story— 

an important point in short- 

story technique. There are 

many unwritten stories in your life—learn 

how to see them, capture them, write them 

in salable form. 

Besides Dr. Burton’s rich experience as edi- 

tor, author, literary critic and lecturer, he 

has taught at five great universities. He 

knows all sides of the writing game, and 

his seasoned judgment and outstanding 

ability to impart his knowledge to students 

of writing in a vivid, inspiring way are avail- 

able to you only through this unusual home- 

study course... . 

Richad Burton 

ii Creative Writing 

& ogee This complete, practical, up-to- 
: date course includes the Short 
Story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 
ersonal criticism of all your 

4) lessons, including eight of your 

| short stories. 

Many Burton students are sell- 
ing their work. One graduate re- 
cently reported she has sold over 

0 stories since finishing the 
Course. The first story sold by 
another graduate brought $30) 
from the + ae — a 

IRT panion. ti another student 
DR. BURTON laced a story with This Week 


for $200. Harry M. Savage writes: “‘I received $115 
for my story, ““The Dance of Death.” 


TRY DR. BURTON'S ANALYSIS TEST 
of your Writing Ability 


You may have an aptitude for writing that—prop- 
erly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work. Why not get 
the impartial, frank opinion of an experienced critic? 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really 
want to know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

*‘Honest, straight - from - the - shoulder’’—‘‘the best 
criticism my work has ever had’’—‘‘you hit on my 
weaknesses,”” are typical comments from those who 
have taken this test. 

Send coupon now . . 
will call. 


=iMail This Coupon: NOWE= 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
402-8 Essex Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send “How to Begin a Story,’”? Dr. Burton’s Analysis 


Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 





. no obligation, no salesman 
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More original stories are being bought than 
ever before. Many new names are appear- 
ing on the screen—why not yours? Whether 
you are a professional author or an un- 
established writer you now have a future 
' in screen writing. 

f For 19 years I have been selling stories to 
the motion picture industry and I am pre- 
; pared to take up your stories personally 
with Studio Editors. 


Send for my booklet TODAY 

























ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215 Dept. 

























iB PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free._ Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
i i over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 
y NORMA E. ROSE 
LE 4715 W. Lloyd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
























WRITERS SPEED UP YOUR SALES 


: 
¥ 

a ' Your manuscript can be submitted to as many as ten dif- 
p ferent New York publishers in less than six months. Why 

wait for that ‘‘yes’’ or “‘no?”’ 

Membership in AUTHOR’S GUILD means a sale in one- 

half the usual time; release from mailing details; saving 

one-third postage; market selection; rewriting first_ page 

and transmittal letter; a New York address; Guild rates 

on other services. 


Limited membership $1.00. Full membership $5.00. 
Write for details. 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 
Affiliated with Writers’ Aid Association 
205 W. 57th St., New York 
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awarded to promising writers who are in 
need of financial assistance to complete pro- 
jected books, and will carry an award of 
$1,000 in addition to and entirely apart from 
subsequent royalties. These are similar to 
the Fellowships offered for the last three 
years, except that one, this year, will be given 
for a fiction project; one for non-fiction, 
These are not contests, but assistance for 
work in progress. Applications must be re- 
ceived before April 1. Apply to Houghton- 
Mifflin for application blanks. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 126 
Newbury Street, Boston, ask that scripts be 
sent to the New York office: 381 Fourth 
Avenue. As general publishers they are 
chiefly interested in book-length scripts, 
60,000 words or over. Straight fiction 
novels of regional and topical interest, noth- 
ing lurid or “sexy”; light romance, some 
mysteries and adventure; also biography, 
autobiography ; juveniles of varying lengths 
for children of all ages. No poetry or short 
stories. Terms mutually agreed upon. Re- 
ports within a month. Adult Editor: Lee 
Dixon. Juvenile Editor: Margaret Carroll. 


Little, Brown Company, 34 Beacon Street. 
H. F. Jenkins, Vice-President, said: “Our 
fiction output varies from good mystery sto- 
ries to philosophical novels of high literary 
quality. We will consider book-length fiction 
for adults, history, biography, drama, books 
on domestic science and belles-lettres. We 
also publish juveniles. Payment is always on 
royalty. We ask that you send no poetry and 
no short stories, please !” 


L. C. Page, 53 Beacon Street. Mae V. 
LeBert, Editor. They will examine manu- 
scripts at least 60,000 words for adult fiction; 
30,000 to 40,000 for juveniles and adolescent 
fiction. Either class may be on mystery, ad- 
venture, detective stories; also travel biog- 
raphy, art, music, history, economics and 
social history. Occasionally outright pay- 
ment is made; usually royalty. Send no 
short stories and no poetry. 


Hale, Cushman and Flint, 857 Boylston 
Street. General book publishers interested in 
high-quality fiction, biography and non-fic- 
tion with an original appeal. Good literary 
style must be maintained. First novels are 
always given careful consideration. 
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OOKS 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
ford Dictionary 

come Ontond University Press 

The — Word and How to 


Use I 
5. Turck Baker 
Book of preere in English 1.50 
ane Frank Vizetelly 


4 ie saurus 
Roget ca Mark Roget 


Synonyms aa Antonyms 


Webster's i? Gietionary 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
Grammar 
Commorimet Rankin 
A Working Goummee of the 
English Langue 
on Simplified 
G mar implified.... 
age S my Fer 
d Englis' 
aban Be pei Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
PLAYWRITING 


Theory and Technique of 
eal yd 


for Profit 
Playwriting Le _- 
So oun _ Weitiog a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Writi 
Peter 


to Radio 
me i h and Bekins 


Radio Boa and How to 
Write Them . 
Peter Dixon ue 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writin; 
Tamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories ’ 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. }. Martin 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
j. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
nne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
1938 Year Book and Market 
Guide 
Photo-Market Guide 
‘ohn P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 
ae and Publidher Intl. Year om 


» > of all daily newspapers 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
P 25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 
Ait of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 


Plot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 


Plots and Personalities 


1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 
Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 
Paul G.Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
graphs 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Technique 
avid Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 
homas H. Uzzeil 
The Graduate Fictioneer 
H. Bedford jones 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Seil 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 
R owst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
derman 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
riting 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
The ony A Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story i 
20 Problems of the Fiction Writer 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptionand Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk 
Medill School of Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 4.50 
). Brennecke 
Contest Gold 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 1.00 
Murder Manual 1.00 
Underwold and Prison Slang.... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.. 
Doctor, sae and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide.. 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 
Thesaurus of Slang 
oward Rose 
Cowboy Lingo 
amon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing 
Fred 
This Trade 4 ‘Writing 
ward Weeks 
The Profit in Writin 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business 
Publications 


F. A. 
The Writer’s Book 

James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 

Harrington 
Making home Pay 

C. Warden LaRoe 
The Said Book 

synonyms for ‘ 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 

Puns—Ist Edition 


How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
ntries 

The Gag Builder 

n Ulsh 
Lenmning. to Write 

orothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 

Chuck Thorndike 








Georges Polti 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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manuscript. 


up 


usual 10%. 


miracle worker! 


my personal direction, 
manuscripts. - : 
I represent you in Hollywood as well as in New York. 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Boulevard, 











HAVE YOU A PLAY? 


Advice and Constructive Criticism 


By a Well-known 


New York Dramatic Critic and 
Author of 10 Productions 


For Terms Address: 


F. A. JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue 


I cannot. 


to 8000 words; 
20,000 and $3.00 above 20,000. 
of a sale this charge will bededucted from my 
THIS HANDLING CHARGE 
MUST ACCOMPANY ALL MANUSCRIPTS. 
I do no revising or collaborating for authors. No 

etry, feature or syndicate material. 

read and criticize all manuscripts in my Hollywood 
office. I have a New York representative who, under 
i facilitates the placement of 


Hollywood, California 


New York City 


In the event 


















grammar. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and experienced service 
perfect work. Attention given to spelling, punctuation and 
Carbon copy free. Additional first and last pages. 
Rates: 35c per thousand words—15% reduction over 10,000 
words. Poetry lc perline. AlsoGerman-English translations. 


TYPE-RIGHT BUREAU 
2777 North 50th Street, 


tent and technically 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














SPECIAL—500 
in 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Superior ity RAWHIDE GLAZED KRAFT 
weight Me lowest prices. Approved by authors. 


50 No. 10 and 


BOX 202 


50 N 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10% 

3-line name d address stickers 25c postpaid 
United States. Write for circular. 


LEE E. GOOCH 
HERNANDO, MISS. 


Envelopes—28 Ib. 
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WrRITER’s DicEst 


A SALESMAN FOR WRITERS 


I am a LITERARY AGENT! I am NOT a 
I sincerely wish to avoid 
giving the impression that I can sell ANY 
I CAN help make a 
manuscript salable and sell it IF it can be 
made salable and sold. 

Frankly, I founded my business on the idea 
that the best way to make money was NOT 
to see how much money I could get from 
writers by luring them with empty claims and 
large promises of fame and fortune, BUT by 
giving them something of actual value. 

I believe that a selling agent’s profits should 
come from sales not incidentals. And that 
the diagnosis and criticism an agent gives 
promotes sales and should not be charged for. 
But, I also believe, that the actual costs of 
handling manuscripts should be paid for by 
the writer and not the agent. 

My handling charge is $1.00 for manuscripts 
$2.00 from 8000 to 


Technical and Educational Books 


Houghton-Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
have their own Educational Department 
which considers educational texts for all 
schools and college departments. 


American Photographic Publishing Com. 
pany, 353 Newbury Street, considers only 
books on technical problems in photography, 
photomechanical processes, cinematography, 
professional or amateur, and constructive art, 
that is, on composition or processes. 


Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
publishes only textbooks for schools embrac- 
ing everything from kindergarten studies 
through colleges and universities. No fiction, 
or books for general trade. Payment always 
on royalty. 


Allwyn @ Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, spe- 
cializes in educational texts for high and ele- 
mentary schools. 


M. Barrows & Company, 30 Huntington 
Avenue, specializes in books on home eco- 
nomics and nursing. Books are so highly 
technical that only authoritative authors 
competent to handle such material should 
try submissions. 


The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street. 
“Educational texts, religious, ethical, philo- 
sophical books; no novels. Payment by out- 
right purchase or royalty.” 


Oliver Ditson, 359 Boylston Street. Pub- 
lishers of music and literature. 


American Baptist Publishing Company, 
16 Ashburton Place. “Religious, philosoph- 
ical texts; no novels. Payment by arrange- 
ment with authors. 


Newspapers 


Boston Sunday Herald, Boston Sunday 
Globe, Boston Transcript and Boston Post. 
The Transcript has no Sunday issue and pur- 
chases material for special Saturday maga- 
zine issue. These all represent good markets 
for occasional feature stories, timely and 
well-written, 1,800 to 2,000 words, with pho- 
tographs. Most of their material is neces- 
sarily staff written and only writers with 
some experience can make these markets. 

Contest fans should watch the Boston 
papers, especially the daily and Sunday 
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Boston American, for interesting and re- 
munerative contests. The Boston Herald- 
Traveler combined often sponsors good car- 
toon or advertising contests. 


Plays and Poetry 


Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street, is 
Boston’s most significant play market. These, 
for amateur performance, should be one to 
three acts. Farces and comedies are always 
popular, wits mysteries a close second. Plays 
should be “tried out” with an amateur 
company before submission, if possible, to 
smooth out defects; but they will be con- 
sidered without performance. Walter H. 
Baker Company would also like readers of 
Writer’s DicesT to know that in addition to 
the Boston address, Western playwrights may 
submit to 448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Poet-Lore, published by Bruce Humphries, 
306 Stuart Street, is a quarterly. Such verse 
as translations from the dramas of Tolstoy, 
Maeterlinck and others of equal stature; also 
short plays and high-quality original verse. 


Echoes, quarterly, from Roxbury Station, 
Boston. Stanley Johnson, Editor. This is a 
poetry journal using about 100 poems an 
issue. Prefers poetry of the introspective type 
and verse with tense portrayal of action, two 
to eighty lines long. 


Radio Stations 


WEEI Broadcasting Corporation, 182 
Tremonet Street; WHDH Station, Hotel 
Touraine; WCOP Radio Station, Hotel 
Copley Plaza; National Broadcasting Com- 
pany headquarters, Hotel Bradford. Station 
WMEX is at 70 Brookline Avenue, while 
WOR operates from 80 Federal Street. The 
Yankee Network, now affiliated with Colum- 
bia Network, operates from 21 Brookline 
Avenue and Mr. Roy Harlow is director. 
There is slight encouragement for free-lance 
material from any of these stations. They 
do buy material for programs for local and 
New England advertisers, but, as a rule, 
these scripts are written by those who have 
studied radio script writing, or have learned 
Its technique through contact with a radio 
broadcasting station. 








Don’t Waste Postage Sending Your Screen 
Plays and Radio Programs to Hollywood 
Producers. Manuscripts Will Be Returned 
Unread — Unless Submitted by Recognized 
Agents. 


Writers desiring to enter the tremen- 
dous Hollywood Market for stories— 
send your manuscripts to HOLLY- 
WOOD MANUSCRIPT REGISTRA- 
TION BUREAU, Box 247, Hollywood, 
California. The Bureau furnishes a no- 
tarized registration certificate affording 
you complete proof of conception— 
and extra protection from possible 
plagiarism—plus immediate marketing 
service through the Bureau’s recognized 
agency connections. The Bureau’s serv- 
ices include registration of your story 
ideas, reading and analysis by experi- 
enced writers and placing with agents 
who are in daily contact with both 
radio and motion picture studios. Total 
cost of the service is only $2.00 for 
each manuscript submitted. This is 
actually less than it would cost you for 
postage alone if you undertook to send 
your material to all possible outlets— 
and insures quicker results. Send only 
a synopsis, or short outline of your 
stories. Studios do not want complete 
scenarios, as these are all written by 
their own staff writers from your story 
ideas. 

This service was originated by a group 
of writers for their own protection, and 
has grown to such an extent that it is 
now being offered at low cost to writers 
throughout the Nation. 


Registration Fee Only $2.00 
Per Manuscript. 


HOLLYWOOD MANUSCRIPT 
REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Post Office Box 247 
Hollywood, California 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 











General, Literary and Fictional Markets 


Allegheny Chronicle, 401 Berger Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
publish fiction material, 1500 to 2000 words. Arti- 
cles of same length on art, poetry, general interest. 
We use some poetry for which we pay 10c a line. 
We pay Yc a word, and up, for prose on accep- 
tance.” 

American Swedish Monthly, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Victor O. Freeburg, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want stories which will make the reader think not 
unfavorably of Sweden, Swedish-American rela- 
tions or of Swedes, or Americans of Swedish birth 
or descent. The length should be about 3,500 
words, or shorter. Also personality sketches, based 
on interviews, of subjects in the fields named 
above. Length should be about 2,500 words. Also 
articles about institutions, organizations, business 
firms and enterprises, social movements, etc. In 
each case there must be a news slant. Use photo- 


graphs to illustrate articles for which we pay $3.00 
each. We report on manuscripts within two weeks 
and pay lc a word, with a maximum of $25.00 
for any one contribution.” 

Avocations, 2 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Frank L. Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use no fiction material. 
We want articles about hobbies. These are ac- 
cepted only when done on assignment. Write out- 
line of article first. Length should be from 1000 
to 2000 words. We report in about one week and 
pay on acceptance and publication.” 

Better Living, Box 200, Elmsford, New York. 
Theodor Swanson, Editor. (Address manuscript to 
Stewart Schackne, Associate Editor.) Issued bi- 
monthly. “We use articles on subjects which bear 
out the idea of better living. These include inspira- 
tional, recreational and health topics. We prefer 
the health articles to be written by qualified per- 
sons, preferably physicians. Specifically, we can 
use material on hobbies, travel, unusual means of 
earning a living, the pleasures of eating, music 
appreciation. They should have a strong element 
of personal experience. We advise that writers 
query us in advance, giving a brief synopsis of the 
proposed articles. We use groups of five to ten 
photos with a punchy editorial theme. Reports are 
made within sixty days and we pay 2c a word, on 
acceptance. Photos pay $5.00 to $10.00 each.” 

Blade and Ledger, 500 No. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Francis J. Cummings, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We limit 


our material to short stories monthly by top-flight 
authors who have national reputation. Reports 
are made on manuscripts within ten days and we 
pay on acceptance.” 

The Camera, 636 South Franklin Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Frank V. Chambers, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use practical articles from 500 to 1500 words, 
relating to photography only. Reports are made 
within ten days and we pay ¥% to lc a word, de- 
pending on quality, on acceptance.” 

Character In Everyday Life, 5732 Harper Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. J. W. Artman, Editor. Is- 
sued ten times per year ; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use articles on character building material, 
education, citizenship, social life, international re- 
lations. All material is contributed.” 

Club Woman’s Digest, 401 Berger Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use fiction and article material of interest to club 
women. Length should be from 1500 to 2000 
words. We use some poetry for which we pay 10c 
a line; Yec a word for prose, on acceptance.” 

The Commentator, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Lowell Thomas, Editor. Hawthorne Daniel, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use informative material on 
current topics of the day written in a sprightly 
manner. 1800 word limit should be observed. We 
also use fillers of from 100 to 500 words. Reports 
are made within two weeks and we pay upon 
acceptance.” 

The Desert Magazine, 6th and State Streets, El 
Centro, California. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Randall Henderson, Editor. “We 
are not in the market at present for fiction. We 
do want desert features to 2000 words covering in- 
teresting personalities, hobbies, mining, history, In- 
dians, travelogs, recreation, sports, flora and fauna. 
Good pictures required with features. A human 
interest slant is necessary. Writers should study 
magazine for slant. We pay $1.00 to $3.00 for 
desert print only, 5x7 glossy. Reports are made 
on manuscripts within ten days and we pay lc 
a word, on acceptance.” 

Dog World, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Will Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. “We want material that tells 
our readers definite things; how to interpret pedi- 
grees, how to find new markets for pedigree dogs, 
correct method of grooming a dog for the show 
ring, and similar subjects. Contributor must have 
a basic knowledge and experience in dog breeding. 
Each year we sponsor the Dog World annual dog 
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try award for which we pay cash prizes for the 
best five poems—$25, $10, $5, $3, $2. Poems can 
be submitted to and including September 31, 1938. 
Reports are made immediately and we pay Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Frontiers, The Academy of Natural Sciences, 
19th and Parkway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
John H. Fulweiler, Editor. Issued five times a 
year; 29c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use no fic- 
tion. We want articles that have a local angle, as a 
rule, All material is passed on by our scientific 
staff and must be accurate. This is a natural his- 
tory magazine and material should be slanted to- 
ward such. We want interesting pictures, espec- 
ially in series of the life histories of birds, animals 
or snakes or the blooming of flowers, etc. It is 
advised that an outline be sent before submission 
of material. We report within ten days and pay 
lc a word, on publication or sixty days.” 


$300 Verse Play Prize 


A prize of $300 is offered by Stanford Univer- 
sity for an original play in verse. This is the third 
contest of this sort, carried on in honor of Max- 
well Anderson, who was at one time a graduate 
student at the university. Open to all persons writ- 
ing in English, and without restriction as to length, 
theme, or verse form, the contest closes June 1, 
1938. 

The award carries no guaranty of production, 
but the university reserves the right to have the 
play read aloud by a trained group, or presented in 


BOOK AUTHORS 


AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: A big 
$4.00 book, just published by Funk & Wagnalls, has 
this in the preface: "The author thanks... Mr. A. L. 
Fierst, who so graciously offered many valuable sugges- 
tions while the work was being written." When an au- 
thor acknowledges a debt to an agent in print... 
PUBLISHER'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "You are 
giving me wonderful cooperation,"’ says the head of a new 
prose firm about which most people haven't yet heard. 
mentioned the formation of this firm in February, and told 
age what | needed for it. This publisher has taken three books 
n the past month which | obtained especially for him. This 
market is still wide open for detective novels; payment double 
usual cash price. 
LATEST FLASH: | have just sent a $300 advance to the author 
of a book | suggested; this book will not be finished until 
July. Radiogram from England has just closed deal on Eng- 
lish serial rights of book | placed recently in this country. 
LATEST CALLS: - firm | told you about last month still in 
the market for its first important fiction. Leading film com- 
pany needs badly books with Cuban backgrounds, American 
characters. Glamour and romance to predominate; plays 
along this line also acceptable. 
New call from England for serial rights on material especially 
suited to women's magazines—fiction ‘and non-fiction. Books 
of this type about to be published especially desired. 
Editor of large Canadian women's magazine has just asked 
me for serial material; price $1,000. Regular book lengths ac- 
ceptable. Famous juvenile book publishing firm, out of the 
market for some time, anxious once more for material. Books 
to cover ages 7 to 15. Urgent call continues for specialized 
books on hobbies, sports, collecting, etc. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 

desired by on publishers. Books of genuine literary merit. 

| am particularly interested in discussing first books. Whether 

4 book Is complete or in outline form, write me about it; 
should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 
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OUT OF 
YOUR 
LIFE...? 


There must be—and there is—in your own 
background, in your own experiences, plenty 
of material for fiction—even though those 
experiences may be so routine that you never 
give them a second thought. 


Many of my clients, now selling steadily in 
the story and article fields, never realized 
they could make money on the basis of their 
every-day affairs. ‘Thanks so much for the 
check," writes Lee E. Wells, of Indianapolis. 
"lt is rather concrete proof of a good deal 
of work; but more than that, of a good 
agent." (I insisted that this writer do a sto 
which had never occurred to him, but whic 
I knew he should be doing because of his 
background. This story has just brought him 
over 3c a word.) 


As | have done with so many others, it is very likely 
that | shall be able to see the possibilities in the very 
things that you overlook in your own life. It took me 
years to develop my present system and my present 
faculty for finding your best possibilities in yourself, 
but a great many other writers have profited through 
that, and it is entirely possible that you also will gain 
because of it. "How do you find time to give so much 
individual attention to each client?" writes Jane Harris, 
of Missouri, a beginner. "No wonder | read so many 
enthusiastic comments about your work. What a haven 
of hope to the discouraged new writer!" 

Every month | hear from many people who have wanted to 
write me for a long time but have always put that off because 
they didn't know how to approach me. The best way for you 
to begin working with me is to tell me about yourself when 
you send me your manuscripts. Do as my selling authors have 
done: Tell me about yourself. Once | know what you can do 
best I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript— 
and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do 
for many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple on sales for you, | drop all fees. 


My sales commission is 4. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4, words; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, 24; 
Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No "collaborations." Re- 
submissions free—always. The este help | give you in 
outlining and revising might be called collaboration, but 
comes to you at my regular fees. 

| can now promise reports within two weeks, owing to an 
increase in my facilities. | have doubled my office space to 
accommodate a larger stenographic staff. When you are In 
New York, drop in to see me in my new office on the l0th 
floor of the Ruppert Building. In the meantime, remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


‘ne. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking ‘‘what kind 
of information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. l The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


Trade Journal Markets 
New York Market Letter 
Literary Prize Contests 
The Writer's Market 
Book Publisher's Needs 
Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
ear’s subscription is offered on our usual money- 
tock guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a pahiiber with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1938 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


Learning to Write 
Points About Poetry. 
Making Laughs Pay. 
College Dictionary. 








Memorial Theatre, for one night; otherwise all 
rights remain with the author. 

The first year of the contest brought out 100 
plays in verse from 29 states and from Canada. 
Last year’s winning play. “Souvenirs De La Mal- 
maison,’ by Dorothy Dow of Chicago, was re. 
quested for consideration by Brandt and Brandt, 
play agents of New York. Since the university's 
summer season in drama is to deal exclusively with 
American plays, it is hoped that there will be a 
number of contributions on the contemporary 
scene in modern expression. ‘ 

All manuscripts should be typed and firmly 
bound together, and accompanied by correct ad- 
dress and full return postage. Contestants are asked 
to include a fee of one dollar, to cover the costs 
of registering and filing incoming MSS. ; packing 
them for exchange between judges and for return; 
sending them between judges by express. Con- 
testants will receive registry and criticism at the 
conferences, or full minutes of the general criti- 
cisms for those unable to attend, and ticket for 
the public presentation of the play. Address re- 
quests for information, and all manuscripts, to Dr. 
Margery Bailey, Contest Proctor, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

(Stanford University is the name of the city 
where Stanford is located.—EpiTor. 





Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. Morris Fishbein, 
M.D., Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We publish articles, poems, and fiction, 
both adult and juvenile, with a health angle. Arti- 
cles should be approximately 1800 words in 
length and may deal with any of the various phases 
of health and health education, such as disease, 
mental hygiene, oral hygiene, exercise, posture, 
sports, industrial health, child care and training. 
We report on manuscripts in about two weeks and 
pay lc a word, on publication.” 

The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, 8th and I 
Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C. Frank H. Rent- 
frow, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use fiction only with 
U. S. Marines as characters, any period. We want 
good fast Marine Corps adventure, but keep it 
clean. Love interest, if necessary for motivation 
is all right, but no sex. Length, 3000 to 7500 
words. We also publish articles concerning U. S. 
Marines, but we offer no pay for this. We report 
within ten days and pay lc per word with $50.00 
maximum, fiction only.” 

The Modern Monthly, 46 Morton Street, New 
York City. V. F. Calberton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
short stories, 2500 words. Also sociological ma- 
terial, 3000 words, radical slant. We publish poems 
with social meaning. All material is contributed.” 

Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park, 
West, New York City. Edward M. Weyer, Editor. 
Issued monthly, except July and August; 50c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. “We use popular articles with 
scientific significance or natural history slant, ex- 
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ploration, research. We use photographs of nature, 
exploration series. We report within two weeks. 
Rate of payment is 1¥%c a word, on acceptance.” 
“New Mexico Magazine, The Capitol, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use arti- 
cles from 1000 to 2500 words on New Mexico sub- 
jects: Scenic, vacation, hunting, fishing, historical, 
archaeological; no travelogues and no personality 
sketches of present day personalities. No fiction. 
Photographs should accompany manuscripts when- 
ever possible. Some poetry. Reports are made 
within one to three weeks and we pay $7.00 to 
$15.00 per article, on publication.” 

The Nudist or Sunshine and Health, Box 124, 
Oakland, New Jersey. Ilsley Boone, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a 
publication descriptive of the nudist movement. It 
it a serious publication, but we are fully apprecia- 
tive of humor. Use stories with nudist motif of 
from 600 to 2400 words. We use articles from 600 
to 2400 words in length, dealing with various as- 
pects of nudism. We want artistic photographs of 
bona fide nudists. We report on manuscripts in 
about two weeks and pay from $5.00 to $20.00 for 
stories and articles accompanied by good pictures.” 


The Ohio Guardsman, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, Columbus, Ohio. Lt. Col. Earl J. Fisher, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; $1.50 a year. “We 
want fiction not exceeding 2000 words based on 
military and naval service. We use articles on 
technical military and naval subjects. We pay Yc 
a word immediately upon acceptance.” 


Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City. Elmer Anderson Carter, 
Editor; Edward Lawson, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
short stories, 1000 to 4000 words, preferably with 
racial slant; high literary quality. Young Negro 
writers are especially welcomed. We use article 
material on Negro life that is new, interesting, and 
well written. We publish photographs of Negroes 
who have achieved success. We report within ten 
days and pay only through marked copies and sub- 
scriptions.” 


Our Navy, One Hanson Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. C. W. Stevenson, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 5c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
fiction material dealing exclusively with the United 
States Navy; in length from 2500 to 5000 words. 
We also publish professional articles dealing with 
both the United States Navy and the larger foreign 
navies ; also with problems of United States Navy- 
men. We buy unusual naval photos. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days. Rate of payment 
is variable, usually made on publication.” 


Successful Living Magazine, 683 Broadway, New 
York City. David Victor, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
publish human interest stories with health or 
Psychology angle; interviews with prominent peo- 
ple who have interesting health philosophy. Timely 
articles on new developments in the field ; personal 





Beginners 


Only 
AWK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you awatt sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 











WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on all enrollments. 
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On Sale Now 
THE 


WRITER’S 
1938 
YEAR 
BOOK 


Price 35¢ 


The best Year Book WRITER'S 
DIGEST has yet produced is now on 
sale at all good news stands. Buy 
your copy this week while they last. 
Here is a partial list of the contents: 


Hooks and Eyes 
By Fack Woodford 


Art With A Capital "A" 
By Achmed Abdullah 


Advice to Novelists 
By Clifton Fadiman 


Paradise for Rent 
Edited by Fleming Healy 


Pulp Into Slick 
By Ethel M. Lockwood 


How to Write a Better Pulp Paper Story 
By Harry Widmer 


How to Become a Free Lance Newspaper 
Correspondent 
By Fack Vogele 


Getting Down to Cases 
By Elliott Blackiston 


The 100 Best Fiction Markets 
By Harriet A. Bradfield 


and a 24-page picture section 


If your news stand cannot supply you, send 35¢ in 
coin or stamps and receive a postpaid copy. 


The Writer's 1938 
Year Book 


Published by 
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recovery stories. Articles run to 500 to 2000 
words. Reports are made within one week and rate 
of payment is Yec to 2c a word, on publication.” 
Timely Topics, 401 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “This is a political newspaper with a 
Republican slant. We use articles and poetry, 
Length of prose should be from 1000 to 1500 
words. Rate of pay is Yc a word, and up, for 
prose ; 10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Pulp and Confessional Markets 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. Chan. 
dler H. Whipple, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We want stories of every 
length and variety with emphasis on good plot and 
strong characters rather than action. Reports are 
made within two weeks and we pay good rates,” 

Cowboy Romances, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
stories of the old West with a lot of action; 
strong love interest. We also want 500 to 3000 
word love stories of the West, written in dramatic 
fashion and to read almost like fiction. Some 
poetry, 10c a line. Reports are made within two 
weeks and we pay 4c to lc, on acceptance. 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
strong, fast-action adventure stories, with Ameri- 
can heroes, preferably younger heroes. Locale any- 
where in the world. Lengths not over 6000 words. 
Reports are made within one week and we pay 
lc, and up, on acceptance.” 

Five-Novels Monthly; 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. Is 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want stories of adventure, sport, mystery and West- 
ern novelettes between 15,000 and 20,000 words. 
Some love interest required; but the emphasis is 
on color, plot, action, and the appeal is definitely 
to men. An occasional historical adventure-ro- 
mance is used. We are on the lookout for fresh 
material. Reports are usually made within two 
weeks and we pay 1%4c a word, on acceptance.” 

Intimate Confessions, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Marlene Lamour, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly! 15c for first two copies, 10c each after- 
wards. “We use strong, emotional, sinful confes- 
sion stories. Reports are made within two weeks; 
rate of pay is Yc to 1c a word.” 

Railroad Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use first- 
person true tales from amateurs, if they deal with 
unusual railroad incidents, but the fiction we want, 
2000 to 14,000 words, is that written by profes- 
sionals who can and do sell fiction elsewhere. Fic- 
tion can deal with any phase of railroading, but 
not melodrama. Our preferred length for true tales 
is between 800 and 2000 words. Each should 
contain actual names, dates and places. We like 
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humorous true tales. We invite suggestions for 
article subjects. Occasionally we buy unusual pho- 
tos of railroad interest. We use poetry up to 24 
lines at 25c a line. Reports are made usually with- 
in five days and we pay good rates, on accept- 


Romantic Love Secrets, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City, Lois Allen, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use fiction material 
of the lengths from 2000 to 10,000 words. We 
want young love stories. We publish poetry for 
which we pay 10c a line. Reports are made within 
two weeks and we pay Yc to 1¥%c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Thrilling Adventures, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want 
outdoor action stories, preferably those with exotic 
locale—desert, jungle, Northwoods, Pacific Is- 
lands, etc. Exploration and military themes, For- 
eign Legion. He-man yarns, action—sea stories, 
pirate stories, industrial types, engineering, rail- 
roading, commercial aviation. Costume stories with 
glamorous historical backgrounds. Also the man 
against nature theme. Length, 20,000 words for 
novel, for which synopsis must be submitted first ; 
1000 to 6000 words, short stories ; 8000 to 10,000 
words, novelettes. Reports are made within two 
weeks and we pay lc a word, and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Western Love Stories, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
stories of the old and new West, a love story with 
action taking place in the west. We use article 
material of 500 to 3000 words of love stories in 
the west written in dramatic fashion to read like 
fiction. Use poetry for which we pay 10c a line. 
Prose, /2c to 1c, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Curtice N. Hitchcock, Editor. 
“We want high grade fiction and general non- 
fiction, including biography, travel, history, phi- 
losophy, natural and social science for the gen- 
eral reader. Occasionally we purchase exceptional 
juveniles of a semi-educational sort. We report 
on manuscripts in about two to three weeks and 
payment is made by royalties.” 


The Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, 
New York City. B. W. Huebsch, Editor. “We 
want full length books; novels, biographies, gen- 
eral non-fiction if not too scholarly.” 

The John C. Winston Company, 1006-1016 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. William 
Dodge Lewis, Editor. “We are interested in juve- 
niles, non-fiction books, and school texts.” 


Trade Journal Markets 


Air Conditioning, 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. A. E. Coburn, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
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OMMA, _ shouts Junior. 

“That MANuscript 

is here again!” 


Youopen it wearily. Out drops 
one of those $%&%§ rejection 
slips. As cutting and ineffec- 
tual — in showing you why 
the editor rejected it—as a 
used razor blade. 


My MAGAZINE MAP graph- 
ically illustrates my location 
in relation to nearly four hun- 
dred magazine markets. Do 
you know the requirements of 
each? Among the four hun- 


dred there should be ONE 
buying material exactly like 
yours. 

When you get tired of seeing 








11155 East 39th St., 


that Manuscript come home 
time after time, turn it over to 
a salesman, who, because of 
his location RIGHT IN THE 
HEART OF THE PUBLISHING 
DISTRICT, is in active, daily 
touch with editorial require- 
ments. 


My services will not cost you 
any more than you are now 
wasting on wrong guesses by 
mail. 

If you would like a copy of the 
MAGAZINE MAP it is yours 
for a three cent stamp. On 
the reverse side you will find 
the details of my SALES 
SERVICE. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing In personal submissions to editors. 
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Sell Your Short-Shorts 


WRITERS! I have urgent editorial calls for all types 
of short short stories. New markets opening! The de- 
mand is greater than the present supply. I’ll sell your 
short short stories to national syndicate markets serving 
over 2,000 newspapers. Magazines, too, are now wide 
open for this type material; magazine editors have asked 
me for special copy. Have been selling my own work 
to the best magazines and syndicates for the past 18 

years. An instructive article of mine titled, SYNDI- 
CATE SHORT STORY REQUIREMENTS, will appear 
shortly in the WRITER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

FLASH: To give my clients greater market coverage, 
I now represent them in England. A_ reputable 
Authors’ Representative from England has recently con- 
tacted me for fiction with English possibilities. Get in 
on this world-wide service today! 

My clients reach the entire field of national publi- 
cations. Collier’s, American Magazine, This Week, 
Holland’s, Field and Stream, Sport Story Magazine, 
Love Story Magazine, all major national syndicates are 
some of the markets buying material from my clients. 

BEGINNERS! I am just as interested in your stories 
as that of the professional’s—in fact, more so, for the 
beginning writer really needs the most help. My 18 
years’ writing and selling experience will help you make 
your stories right. A low reading fee of $1.00 must ac- 
company each script. After I effect two or more sales 
for a client, I waive fee, and handle material on 
straight 10% commission basis. Suggestions for revision 
will be given on MSS. showing sales possibilities. Resub- 
missions free. My agency is expanding. I need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, New Jersey 











Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
in Article riting, 
News Writing, Versification, 
=| Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught b 
st: of literary experts, headed ‘by Dr. 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer = what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog givin; 
particulars and a _ sample copy o 
WRITER’S MONTHL will be 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We need technical 
stories on installation and servicing of equipment. 
Articles on methods of merchandising. ‘Success 
stories of typical dealers’. Descriptive Photographs 
are used with all articles. We pay 30c a column. 
inch on publication.” 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, 5229 Cass, 
Detroit, Michigan. George Taubeneck, Editor, Is. 
sued weekly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
want article material of methods used by retailers 
of electrical appliances and air conditioning equip- 
ment in promoting acceptance, finding Prospects, 
training and compensating salesmen, using present 
owners, as promotional agents, handling trade- 
ins, controlling credit, and cooperating with other 
retailers. Use photos of the human interest type, 
to illustrate articles. We pay lc per word, 10th of 
month following publication.” 


American Painter and Decorator, 3713 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. George Board- 
man Perry, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We prefer that the contributor 
query the editor first. We want technical and 
semi-technical articles; discussing in detail how 
fine decorating jobs are done ; problems solved, etc. 
Length should be not over 1000 words. We want 
good, sharp photographs. Also interviews with suc- 
cessful painters and decorators telling how they be- 
came successful; length, 500 to 1000 words. One 
or two photographs. Short material has more 
chance of acceptance. We report on manuscripts 
within two to three weeks and pay up to le per 
word on publication.” 

The Business World, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. John Robert Gregg, Editor. Issued 
monthly, except July and August; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “‘We want material of lively interest 
to teachers of commercial subjects. We do not en- 
courage free-lance contributors. Only a teacher 
knows the pedagogic language. Reports are made 
as soon as possible. We pay lc a word, on accep- 
tance or end of month.” 

Clinical Medicine and Surgery, 307 West Wash- 
ington Street, Waukegan, Illinois. Dr. George B. 
Lake, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want brief news articles of interest to 
physicians. We use photos of news interest to 
physicians. We report on manuscripts within 
three weeks and pay from $1.00 to $3.00 for article 
and photo; no pay unless accompanied by photo- 
graph.” 


The Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas. Warren L. Baker, Editor. Issued weekly; 
15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles de- 
scribing drilling conditions in new important, ac- 
tive areas. New type drilling rigs in use in oil 
fields ; new production practices ; production lease 
layouts; pipe line construction projects and prac- 
tices. These articles should be written around spe- 
cific installations. Length depends on article, but 
usually from 1000 to 3000 words. We use photos 
to illustrate articles and pay $2.50 for those ac- 
cepted. We report on manuscripts immediately and 
pay lc a word, average, on acceptance.” 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


° A D'Orsay Storyette 


Not long ago, there appeared in Esquire a story originally dealt with in mv Criticism 
and Sales Service. It was featured as the “Discovery of the Month.” The newspapers, too 
were very kind, and made quite a thing of it. It was this client’s first sale: but it will not 
be his last, by any means. Other editors are keenly interested in his work. and. are wat hing 
him closely 

Now, eighteen years ago this client had a weakness for a voung ladv. who also had 
literary ambitions. In the flush of his success, our hero naturally wondered whether she had 
seen his masterpiece, and whether she had ever got anywhere with her writing, as he had 
with his. But he did not know her whereabouts, or whether she had married, and, if so, whom. 

\s this is a Storyette and not a novelette, it behooves me to get swiftly to my denoue- 
ment. With some help, he traced her, and found that she was the person who had written the 
book all the furore is about*—““GONE WITH THE WIND.” 

One day a letter came to me from still another would-be writer who wanted to work 
with m He was all but discouraged, for he had got nowhere, although he had worked 
with several literary helpers. And he had worked hard, for his very life was at stake. For 
you see, he was suffering from a disease which was being aggravated by his occupation 
at that time. 

Shortly after he started working with me he began to sell, and soon he was able to 
devote himself exclusively to his writing. Today he is an unquestioned leader in American 
literature, having innumerable stories and novelettes, as well as several novels, to his credit. 
Today's mail brings me a letter from him in which he tells me that he is now in New York 
as editor of one of the important magazines. Naturally he feels kindly toward me, referring 
to me the many readers of his own stories who ask his advice regarding their literary problems, 
as well as the would-be contributors to his magazine whose submitted manuscripts show 
promise although, because of certain faults, he is forced to reject them 

Name on request. 

It is not enough for a critic to deal merely with the particular story submitted. He 
must be able to look beneath the surface, must evaluate the client’s capabilities, must direct 
him along lines which offer the best assurance of success. Too many literary advisers attempt 
to force all writers into the same pattern. I beliewe each client should be guided along the 
lines of his own impulses, desires, temperament, and inclination. He should not be badgered 
into writing stories in which he has little or no interest. 

For over seventeen years I have worked with writers on this premise—and perhaps this 
is the explanation of the success record made by my clients! 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 


cluding ‘“‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so. 

a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent 

scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words. $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district, and my resident represent- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 

be made so by revision, the Service includes ALI tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SU B- sonal contact with editors. 





rte xy TO EVERY THE LAST D’ORSAYGRAM 

Not obtainable elsewhere Will save you money (dated November, 1937) 

and months, and perhaps years’ of wasted effort. is still available This magazine contains some 
“very writer, whether he works with me or not, 

should have ‘a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT 00 words of articles on weiting, selling, pie 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and_ it’s ting, etc. It is my annual gift to writers, and is 
FREE on request. (Also gives particulars of my J 

Guaranteed Professional Collaboration. ) FREE ON REQUEST 

















LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writin of a 
2 g Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2. 50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - - : - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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PLOTKEY 


IS EVERY WRITER’S FRIEND 





Plotkey Wins—Because 


It is a masterful plot builder of inexhaus- 
tible capacity, fitting any type of story de- 
sired: adventure, western, love, detective, 
sport, business, juvenile—pulp or slick—story, 
novel, drama—radio or screen. 

It the most competent guide in charac- 
terization ever assembled—in quickly avail- 
able form for every writer's need. It is 
a condensed reference in character-psy- 
chology, treating all heroic and villainous 
character elements in each individual plot 
or story. 

All plots are based upon these deftly- 
drawn HUMANIZED CHARACTERS, with 
COMPELLING MOTIVATION, INTERNAL 
and EXTERNAL FRUSTRATION, DRA- 
MATIC CONFLICT. 

No writer's mind, regardless of his pro- 
ficiency, can possibly equal the limitless 
range and scope of character building and 
plot assembly employed by PLOTKEY— 
thus is originality assured. PLOTKEY is the 
acme of simplicity—easily understood and 
a positive inspiration to professional and 
begnning writers alike. 

Through its ingenious use—a feature dis- 
tinctly unique of PLOTKEY alone—it be- 
comes the most competent guide in slant- 
ing like stories ever produced. PLOTKEY 
thus becomes the writer's greatest guarantee 
of stories that are salable. 

The CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY is a com- 
plete set covering every phase of the above 
writing departments. All supplementary aids, 
including BUILDING THE STORY, PLOT- 
KEY MAGNIFIED and SLANTING AND 
SELLING, go with every PLOTKEY set, thus 
fitting any type of story you desire to write. 
There are no added necessary supplements. 
PLOTKEY, as advertised,is one complete set. 

It is a complete course of study in fiction 
writing and is used by many instructors and 
critics as the basis of their instruction. 


Plotkey's Record of Success 


PLOTKEY has won universal acclaim from leading 
writers throughout the world in a little more than 
one year. The work of PLOTKEY owners appears in 
the entire range of national magazines from the 








SATURDAY EVENING POST through the wide field 
of general fiction publications. A PLOTKEY owner 
last year won a $1000 prize in a short story contest 
Two PLOTKEY owners were featured in a writer's 
magazine for their successes—one, a professional 
the other, a beginner. PLOTKEY owners are repre- 
sented in every field of dramatic story creation— 
screen, radio, novel and magazine. 

Whether you are a beginning writer, a student 
who has not made his first sale. or a professional 
writer of highest standing, you will find in PLOT. 
KEY a vast stimulus to your production. Quicker 
pay checks—more and higher pay checks. PLOT. 
KEY can pay you bigger dividends than any similar 
investment you have ever made. It is guaranteed 
to satisfy you or there is no sale. 


GREATEST SERVICE EVER OFFERED 
NEW WRITERS 


FREE EDITORIAL READING of all PLOTKEY plotted 
manuscripts for all PLOTKEY owners is an added feature of 
PLOTKEY service. It can help you make that last impor. 
tant jump into print 

No more shooting in the dark with manuscripts that 
ought to sell, but someway bring back only printed slips 
of paper. No more wasted postage. No more meaningless 
disappointments. Get the truth about your stories and learn 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM, and GET IT DIRECT FROM 
A NATIONAL AUTHORITY. All of this is yours—FREE—AS 
A PLOTKEY OWNER. 

Every story so submitted which is found to be salable, will 
be immediately offered to logical markets, upon a straight 
10% commission basis. If it is not acceptable it will come 
back to you, with the REASON WHY AND WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT. A COMPETENT AND COMPLETE SERVICE, 
with FREE READING FOR ALL SUBMITTED MANUSCRIPTS 


START NOW! This is the OPEN ROAD to YOUR 


OWN WRITING SUCCESS. AIR MAIL ORDERS BRING 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


+s 1938 IS A WRITER'S YEAR! ) 00 
YOU CAN MAKE IT PAY BY 


ORDERING PLOTKEY TODAY 


PSCC SCOSEES SS SESESESESSS CRESS ESEEEEE REE EE EES E SE eeseEEeaasEss, 
John Hamilton Curtis, Box D, Eagle Rock, California 

( ) | herewith enclose $5.00 in full payment for one 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY set, with full instructions 
for use, including BUILDING THE STORY, PLOTKEY 
MAGNIFIED and SLANTING AND SELLING, which 
you are to send me prepaid, entitling me to FREE 
READING of manuscripts prepared under your direc- 
tions, if | desire. 

( | herewith enclose $1.00 upon the a 
and will pay the balance of $4.00 C. O 


ove offer 


b 
D 
v 


Name 
Address 
City State 

(It is understood that | may return PLOTKEY within 
FIVE DAYS for full refund of my money if | am no 
satisfied). | am a professional writer ( }; beginning 
writer ( ) 

















